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fits for the 12.6 million persons 

currently receiving monthly 
benefits under the old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance program 
were converted to the higher rates 
provided by the 1958 amendments to 
the Social Security Act and the dis- 
bursing offices of the Treasury De- 
partment were ready to begin mailing 
the higher benefit checks. The use of 
electronic data-processing equipment 
in computing the new benefit amounts 
played a big part in making possible 
the completion of the benefit conver- 
sion operations on schedule. To aid 
in meeting the schedule, certain op- 
erations affecting statistical data on 
monthly benefits and lump sums 
awarded and on monthly benefits in 
current-payment status were sus- 
pended for December 1958; figures on 
monthly benefits in current-payment 
status at the end of December 1958 
are therefore not available. Figures 
on benefits awarded in December 1958 
are not available separately. They 
are included, however, in the figures 
for benefits awarded in January 1959 
and reflect the higher rates payable 
under the 1958 amendments. 

The aggregate monthly benefit rate 
under the old-age, survivors, and dis- 
ability insurance program increased 
sharply to $759.8 million at the end 
of January—about 9 percent more 
than the November 1958 total. The 
increase in the monthly amount was 
due mainly to the higher benefit scale 
provided in the 1958 amendments. 
Other contributing factors were (1) 
the growth in the beneficiary rolls 
that resulted from benefits awarded 
in December 1958 and January 1959, 
(2) the increase from $200 to $254 
in the dollar ceiling on total family 


B Y the end of January 1959, bene- 
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benefits, (3) the increase from $50 to 
$53 in the amount of family benefits 
below which the “80 percent of aver- 
age monthly wage’ maximum does 
not apply, and (4) the increase from 
$30 to $33 in the minimum benefit 
payable to a sole survivor beneficiary. 

The 12.6 million persons who were 
receiving monthly benefits at the end 
of January represented a rise of 136.,- 
000 from the number with benefits in 
current-payment status at the end of 
November 1958. About 337,000 month- 
ly benefits were awarded in December 
1958—January 1959; this figure in- 


cludes about 47,000 awards to dis- 
abled workers aged 50-64 and to their 
dependents. Lump-sum death benefits 
totaling $22.4 million were awarded 
to 113,500 persons in December 1958— 
January 1959. About 174,000 monthly 
benefits were terminated in the same 
2-month period; the number of ter- 
minations has been increasing steadi- 
ly as the number of persons on the 
beneficiary rolls has increased. 

As usual, the number of applica- 
tions for benefits filed in the district 
offices of the Bureau of Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance rose in January; 





Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: 


Monthly benefits in current-payment status: 


Number (in thousands) 
Amount (in millions) 


Public assistance: 
Recipients (in thousands) : 


Average old-age benefit (retired worker).... 
Average old-age benefit awarded in month.... 


Old-age assistance 
Aid to dependent children (total) 
Aid to the blind 


Aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 


General assistance (cases) 
Average payments: 
Old-age assistance 


Aid to dependent children (per recipient) .. 


Aid to the blind 


Aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 


General assistance (per case) 


Unemployment insurance 
grams): 


Initial claims (in thousands) 


(regular State 


Beneficiaries, weekly average (in thousands).. 


Benefits paid (in millions) 


Average weekly payment for total unemploy- 


ment 


1 Not available. 


ee 


January December January 

1959 1958 1958 
eo ee 12,566 (@) 11,205 
a emniace me eae $759.8 (1) $611.2 
$71.40 (1) $64.73 
$81.74 (1) $75.34 
ee 2,445 2,452 2,481 
re 2,878 2,850 2,541 
ee 110 110 108 
329 328 293 
Paty 466 434 393 
.... $64.54 $64.16 $61.09 
28.35 28.29 27.00 
ae 68.30 68.29 66.41 
63.00 62.59 60.46 
ater 68.50 68.88 60.17 

pro- 

setae 1,822 1,957 2,285 
2,222 1,776 2,342 
..-- $286.6 $239.8 $313 
so. S3G6 $30.41 $30.11 








about 310,000 applications were filed 
during the month, 92,000 more than 
in December but fewer than the num- 
ber filed in January of the 2 preced- 
ing years. About 38,000 of the Janu- 
ary applications were for benefits 
payable to disabled workers aged 
50-64 or to their entitled depend- 
ents. 


@ The number of persons receiving 
aid to dependent children, aid to the 
permanently and totally disabled, and 
general assistance increased in Jan- 
uary, but for each program the rise 
was smaller than that in the preced- 
ing month. With the January increase 
of 27,900 (1.0 percent) in the number 
of recipients of aid to dependent 
children, the caseload for that pro- 
gram totaled 2,878,300. In general 
assistance the increase of 117,000 or 
9.4 percent brought the number of 
persons on the rolls to 1,362,000— 
about 46,000 more than the 1958 high 
recorded last March. A rise of 1,700 
or 0.5 percent in aid to the perma- 
nently and totally disabled raised 
that program’s caseload to 329,400. 
The January count of 2,445,400 re- 
cipients of old-age assistance repre- 
sented a decrease of 7,100 or 0.3 per- 
cent from the December total. Forty- 
nine States reported fewer aged re- 
cipients in January than in Decem- 
ber; only Connecticut, Nevada, and 
Pennsylvania reported increases, and 
New Hampshire reported no change. 
For the country as a whole, the de- 
crease in old-age assistance was the 


largest in any month in the past 3 
years. Characteristically, the number 
of old-age assistance closings in- 
creases during the winter months, re- 
flecting at least in part the higher 
death rate among aged persons dur- 
ing these months. In aid to the blind 
the number of recipients declined 
200 to 109,700; the drop was the first 
in 11 months. 

Because of a greater sensitivity to 
economic influences, State general 
assistance programs are more subject 
than the special types of public as- 
sistance to sizable monthly changes 
in caseloads. Of the 48 States for 
which changes in general assistance 
caseloads could be computed for Jan- 
uary, 12 reported increases of 5-10 
percent and 21 had increases of 10 
percent or more. For the four special 
programs, caseload changes for most 
of the States were, as usual, relatively 
small. 

Total payments for assistance, in- 
cluding vendor payments for medical 
care, increased in each of the special 
types of public assistance except aid 
to the blind, which experienced a 
slight decline. For aid to dependent 
children the increase was $977,000 or 
1.2 percent, and for old-age assistance 
it was $483,000 or 0.3 percent. There 
was a rise of $242,000 or 1.2 percent 
in total payments for aid to the per- 
manently and totally disabled. In 
general assistance, total payments— 
exclusive of vendor payments for 
medical care—went up $2,012,000 or 
6.7 percent. 


For the Nation as a whole, the av- 
erage payment per recipient rose 38 
cents in old-age assistance and 41 
cents in aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled. The national aver- 
age payment per recipient of aid to 
dependent children increased only 
slightly, and that for aid to the blind 
was virtually unchanged. In general 
assistance the national average pay- 
ment per case declined 38 cents. 
Some of the variations in State aver- 
age payments for old-age assistance, 
aid to the blind, and aid to the per- 
manently and totally disabled re- 
sulted from fluctuations in the 
amounts spent for medical care. In 
Wisconsin, for example, the average 
payment in aid to the permanently 
and totally disabled rose $19.42 in 
January, primarily as a result of 
recent changes in methods of paying 
medical bills. Connecticut adjusted 
by appreciable amounts the per capita 
payments made into its pooled funds 
for medical care in each of the spe- 
cial types of public assistance. Illinois 
reduced by $2 the per capita payment 
into its pooled fund for medical care 
of recipients of aid to the perma- 
nently and totally disabled. 

Sizable changes in average pay- 
ments in other States were attribut- 
able mainly to new policies or pro- 
cedures. In South Dakota the re- 
moval of maximums on assistance 
payments in January accounted for 
the increases in average payments per 
recipient of $1.41 in old-age assist- 

(Continued on page 9) 





January 
1959 
Civilian labor force, 1 2 total (in thousands)....................... 67,430 
NEE Re. 5 ck Bins 5 2s de eWEEK KW aa Sales CMe wae ree 62,706 
Se IMAGE ENS Gd chia ks widle 4d. b14 WSs WO eR AUEIUN SR e EE aoe 4,724 
Personal income (in billions, total seasonally adjusted at annual 
Eee ee nee re see ee eyo $362.3 
TE SUA RIOT BO UETRCITICTIUS oo o.n os ono 0 55.6565 010s or creitiniesivia en's 244.5 
EE IN REIN, C'S 2 ia x'y 5.6.0: 5.b ws p'0 we bw wim Als areas gnomes 45.6 
Personal interest income, dividends, and rental income.......... 44.5 
Secial insurance and related payments. ..........ccccccsovcccces 20.3 
aN NEA ES Gs PRN OSs aio 1G a9 8:56 0 We Suwiaw IS WR W SLO OIA DINE GS Rae 3.3 
UE i hee ee a ia Nhe 2 ast ano oige se Wwnienss 6 vain aS in id aw eee wee P17 
Less: Personal contributions for social insurance................- 7.6 
Consumer price index, 1 4 all items (1947-49=100)................ 123.8 
ky eRe as is’'d yo idee Ao Dh bb Aaa wo hs hue SUTRA 119.0 
EN chan oGikin hw aiwins bm 4% Ss 0% 6S 04 SESE Cees oe 147.6 


1 Data relate to continental United States, except that personal 
income includes pay of Federal personnel stationed abroad. 


2 Bureau of the Census. 


8 Data from the Office of Business Economics, Department of 


Commerce. 


December January Calendar year 
1958 1958 1958 1957 
68,081 66,732 68,647 67,946 
63,973 62,238 63,966 65,011 

4,108 4,494 4,681 2,936 

$359.9 $348.4 $353.4 $347.9 
243.3 235.1 237.1 238.1 
45.5 42.9 44.2 43.0 
42.6 44.0 43.9 43.0 
20.5 18.3 20.4 16.0 
3.2 3.0 3.0 2.8 
asd 1 By 11.6 11.6 
6.8 6.7 6.7 6.6 
123.7 122.3 123.5 120.2 
118.7 118.2 120.2 115.6 
147.3 141.7 144.4 138.1 


Components differ from those published by the 
Department, since they have been regrouped: for definitions, see 
the Annual Statistical Supplement, 1957, page 9, table 1. 

4 Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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Medical Care Costs of Aged OASTI Beneficiaries: 
Highlights From Preliminary Data, 
1957 Survey’ 


a 12-month period and on the 

way aged beneficiaries met 
these costs were collected in the na- 
tional survey of a sample of benefi- 
ciaries conducted by the Bureau of 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance in 
the fall of 1957. The following high- 
lights on the medical care costs in- 
curred by aged beneficiaries during 
the survey year are from the prelim- 
inary tabulations. 

Earlier articles in this series pre- 
sented data on the income of bene- 
ficiary groups, their assets and net 
worth, their ownership of health in- 
surance, and their hospital utiliza- 
tion rate.1 The number and types of 
beneficiaries included in the tabula- 
tions have varied somewhat from re- 
port to report, as dictated by the 
nature of the data. The highlights 
given here present information on 
married beneficiaries and_ their 
spouses (whether or not entitled to 
benefits) and on all aged nonmarried 
beneficiaries—that is, those widowed, 
separated, divorced, or never married 
—as of the end of the survey year. 
The two beneficiary groups are dis- 
tributed by income in table 1. The 
brief section on the scope and method 
of the survey at the end of this re- 
port specifies the types of beneficiary 
represented in the survey and those 
included in the earlier reports. 


Total Medical Care Costs 
In recent years there has been in- 
creasing awareness that the aged, 


D ATA on medical care costs over 


* Prepared in the Division of Program 
Research, Office of the Commissioner. 

1See “Income of Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance Beneficiaries: Highlights From 
Preliminary Data. 1957 Suryey,” Social 
Security Bulletin, August 1958; “Aged 
Beneficiaries of Old-Age and Survivors In- 
surance: Highlights on Health Insurance 
and Hospitalization Utilization, 1957 Sur- 
vey,” Social Security Bulletin, December 
1958; “Assets and Net Worth of Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance Beneficiaries: 
Highlights From Preliminary Data, 1957 
Survey,” Social Security Bulletin, January 
1959. 
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like other predominantly low-income 
groups, are apt to find the financing 
of their medical needs a heavy bur- 
den. Sometimes they forego necessary 
medical care entirely or defer it 
much longer than is desirable. In 
some instances they get the care 
they need but must rely on others to 
help pay for it. The degree to which 
aged persons fail to obtain adequate 
medical care can only be inferred. 
On the other hand, the degree to 
which they encounter difficulty in 
paying for the medical care they do 
receive—as well as the amount of 
these costs—can be illustrated by 
preliminary findings from the 1957 
survey of old-age and survivors insur- 
ance beneficiaries. The article on 
hospital utilization presented data for 
individual beneficiaries aged 65 and 
over and elderly spouses of benefici- 
aries. For married persons, analyses 
of medical care costs, the relationship 
of costs to resources, and the means 


Table 1.—Money income: Percentage 
distribution of aged couples and 
nonmarried beneficiaries by amount 


of income during survey year, 
1957 } 
Non- 
Bene- Abey- 8 
Money income ? ficiary — 
couples | fciaries 
Number in sample_..---.- 1,849 2,280 
eg eee 100.0 100.0 
Tees thet C000. q. nw nnnnencacns 1.4 13.9 
ee Or Ae 12.0 43.9 
i Of, aes 21.5 21.8 
Oe as 20.2. 10.2 
oS ener oa are 14.2 4.0 
LO es res 21.0 3.8 
Pee Or SONG 5. cacinncnuvdauas 9.7 2.4 


1A couple consists of a beneficiary drawing a re- 
tired worker’s benefit and a spouse, whether or not 
entitled to benefits. Nonmarried persons include 
those never married, widowed, divorced, or sepa- 
rated, as of the end of the survey year. The survey 
year was a period of 12 consecutive calendar months 
ended in September, October, or November 1957, 
depending on the date of interview. 

2 Represents cash receipts from all sources except 
sale of property, tax refunds, large cash gifts, lump- 
sum inheritances and insurance payments, and cash 
contributions by relatives within the household. 
Includes, when the amount was known, the value of 
bills (except medical bills) paid by relatives outside 
the household. 


of meeting costs are more meaningful 
when related to couples than to the 
individuals making up the couples. 
The data for medical care costs are 
therefore presented separately for 
nonmarried beneficiaries aged 65 and 
over and for beneficiary couples (some 
of which include a spouse under age 
65). 


Table 2.—Medical costs: Percentage 
distribution of aged couples and 
nonmarried beneficiaries by amount 
incurred during survey year, 1957! 











Bene. | NOT 
Total medical costs ficiary onc 

couples ficiaries 
J: a ee ee 100.0 100.0 
None incurred__.......-...--- 2.8 8.3 
oe ee De ee, 28.3 42.3 
ge a eee 17.2 16.9 
SN icitnsisscaccantuicteammeniaandiaael 12.7 8.5 
gg see RE FPS ee 8.7 3.8 
SS eae Ses! 5.5 2.6 
gg, ERE SP es: 4.1 9 
a 3.5 1.7 
ea CI ae <7’ 2.3 1.0 
Fg ee eee ee ee 6.6 4.3 
Some “‘free’’ care 3__........_- 5.8 7.8 
i; ee enone A 1.9 


to 
eR = 





1 See footnote 1, table 1. 

2 Beneficiaries were classified as receiving ‘‘free’’ 
care whenever care was supplied by a hospital or 
doctor and no bill rendered to anyone, or when a 
public assistance or other agency made payment 
directly to the hospital, doctor, or other vendor and 
the beneficiary did not know the amount of such 
payment. Thus beneficiary couples and non- 
married beneficiaries were not necessarily classified 
as receiving ‘‘free’’ care because they themselves or 
their relatives did not pay for it. The dollar value 
of the medical care for which there was a charge was 
not tabulated if any care was received ‘‘free.’’ 


Since total medical costs include 
household medicine chest items as 
well as prescription medicines and 
the services rendered by hospitals, 
physicians, and others, it is to be 
expected that few beneficiary groups 
would have no costs during a period 
of a year. Of the married couples in 
the survey sample, for example, only 
3 percent reported that they had in- 
curred no medical costs during the 
survey year (table 2). At the other 
end of the range, 9 percent of the 
married couples had known costs 





totaling $800 or more. Six percent 
reported that some (or all) of their 
care was furnished “free.” Benefi- 
ciary couples or nonmarried benefi- 
ciaries were not necessarily classified 
as receiving “free” care because they 
themselves or their relatives did not 
pay for it. In the survey, they were 
classified as receiving ‘‘free” care 
only when care was supplied by a 
hospital or physician and no bill was 
rendered to anyone, or when a pub- 
lic assistance or other agency made 
payment directly to the hospital, doc- 
tor, or other vendor and the benefi- 
ciary did not know the amount of 
such payment.2 Under a less restric- 
tive definition—for example, the fair- 
ly common one that considers as 
“free” any service furnished a patient 
without charge to himself, his spouse, 
or other family members—the pro- 


2The dollar value of the medical care 
for which there was a charge was not 
tabulated if any of the care was received 
“free.” 


Table 3.—Medical costs and money 


portion reporting “free’’ care would, 
of course, be greater. 

For those beneficiaries reporting 
medical costs of known amount (in- 
cluding zero) and having no item 
furnished “free,’’ the median expense 
incurred was about $190 for the mar- 
ried couples—a little more than twice 
the figure of $90 for the nonmarried 
beneficiaries. Because beneficiaries 
with some “free” care or with costs 
of an unknown amount had hospital- 
ization more often than other bene- 
ficiaries, the cost of their care, if 
known, would probably have raised 
the medians above these levels. 

Medical costs and income.—On the 
whole, there appears to be little sys- 
tematic relationship between the 
amount of medical costs incurred by 
an elderly person and the amount of 
his cash income or, if he is married, 
the combined income of the couple. 
Among nonmarried beneficiaries, by 
way of illustration, of those with in- 
come of less than $600, 7 percent re- 
ported high medical costs ($500 or 


income: Percentage distribution of 


aged married beneficiaries and their spouses and nonmarried beneficiaries, 
by amount of costs per person incurred during survey year and by money 


income of beneficiary group, 1957 ! 


Total medical costs per person 





Money income 2 


| 
| 
| 




















None or . Some 
Total : | $500 “ ” nk : 
less than $100-499 = free Unknown 
percent $100 | or more nasa's 
Beneficiary couples 
| - 

All incomes: | . e 
ape ae Oe 100.0 60.8 26.9 5.8 9 1.6 
J ee 100.0 | 57.6 31.5 7.4 2.4 1.0 

Less than $1,200: : ‘ 

OS ng SE Er ee 100.0 69.8 19.3 3.6 6.5 8 

7 SE eee 100.0 | 70.6 21.4 5.2 2.0 8 
1,200-1,799: 

ON a ee eee 100.0 64.2 22.2 6.3 6.0 1:3 

bade 100.0 59.4 28.0 7.6 8 2 
1,800-2,399: 7 ; . 

SS ee eee 100.0 59.1 30.4 5.1 4.6 8 

ei eee 100.0 57.5 33.6 4.6 3.0 1.3 
2,400-2,999: ahd i 

ES eee : 100.0 62.6 26.3 4.2 4.2 27 

Se 100 0. 55.7 34.4 8.0 1.5 
3,000-4,999: - ' 

OS Ee Cee eee 100.0 56.0 30.4 io 4.9 1.5 

in mies 100.0 52.9 36.3 8.2 5 2.1 
5,000 or more: : ; ‘ 

i | a a 100.0 51.4 34.1 8.4 a2 3.9 

ER ER ee 100.0 49.2 34.6 12.8 1.7 1.7 

Nonmarried beneficiaries 
CN oie ncn wgee 100.0 | 50.6 31.8 7.9 7.8 1.9 

fe SS eae eee 100.0 50.2 34.8 7.3 5.4 3.3 
Oe a 100.0 54.4 28.2 7.2 8.6 1.6 
(6 fy, iS a ee 100.0 47.9 33.8 6.6 10.3 1.4 
Lf eee oo 100.0 45.7 35.8 9.9 6.9 Bp 
Sf ee 100.0 51.1 33.7 7.6 5.4 3.3 
fg ee eae 100.0 42.3 35.2 16.2 3.5 3:3 





1 See footnote 1, table 1. 


2 See footnote 2, table 1. 





3 See footnote 2, table 2. 


Table 4.—Hospital utilization and 
money income: Percent of aged 
married beneficiaries and_ their 
spouses and nonmarried benefi- 
ciaries hospitalized during survey 
year, by hospitalization insurance 
coverage and by money income of 
beneficiary groups, 1957} 


| Percent hospitalized 3 





With | Without 


Y 7 2 
Money income hospitali- | hospitali- 


| Total zation | zation 
| insur- insur- 
ance ance 





Beneficiary couples 





All incomes: 





Husbands____..-- 11.4 15.0 8.2 
| ee 11.5 12.5 10.5 
Less than $1,200: 
Husbands.-___.__- } 9.7 13.7 8.6 
ere 11 15.8 9.9 
1, 200-1, 799: } 
Husbands.__---..- | 12.1 22.0 (e 
bok, eee 13.4 14.2 | 12.8 
1,800-2,399: | 
Husbands_.....-- 11.6 15.0 9.0 
ob 10.5 12.4 8.7 
2,400-2,999: 
Husbands.....--- 12.6 14.4 10.3 
i ee | 3.3 12.8 8.8 
3,000-4 , 999: 
Husbands.-..__--| 10.5 12.2 | 7.5 
ae 9.7 10.3 8.7 
5,000 or more: | 
Husbands.--.-..-- 11.7 14.3 | 6.7 
, >. Seer 14.0 13.4 | 15.0 





Nonmarried beneficiaries 








All incomes. --- 15.7 17.5 14.8 
Less than $600__...- ai.e 24.1 | 15.4 
eee. 15.7 | 19.0 | 14.2 
1,200-1,799........- 13.7 10.8 | 15.6 
1,800-2,399......... 20.7 22.1 18.5 
9.400-2, 900.. ..ccccue 16.3 20.0 9.1 
3,000 or more__.___- 12.0 12.6 10.6 


1 See footnote 1, table 1. 

2 See footnote 2, table 1. 

? In a general hospital or institution for long-term 
care, such as a nursing home or mental or tubercu- 
losis hospital. 


more) and 5 percent had some “free” 
care. In the group with income of 
$1,800-$2,399, high costs were re- 
ported by 10 percent and some “free”’ 
care by 7 percent (table 3). 

This finding parallels the fact that 
very little relationship existed be- 
tween the amount of income and the 
likelihood of a person’s entering a 
hospital? during the year (table 4). 
There was, however, a definite rela- 
tion between ownership of hospitaliza- 
tion and surgical insurance and the 


83 The data in this report cover the cost 
of stays not only in general hospitals but 
also in mental, tuberculosis, and other 
long-stay hospitals and in nursing homes, 
and the term “hospitalization” is used to 
relate to all such care, unless otherwise 
specified. 
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Table 5.—Hospitalization insurance and money income: 4 
bution of aged married beneficiaries and their spouses and nonmarried bene- 
ficiaries, by hospitalization insurance coverage during survey year and by 


Percentage distri- 


money income of beneficiary group, 1957 ! 








| 
} With hospitalization insurance 





| 
| 
, Total Without 
Money income * | percent Hospitali- | Hospitali- | insurance 
| Total zation and! zation 
surgery only 





Beneficiary couples 





All incomes: 














[OSS ne ene: een er 100.0 | 46.1 32.9 | 13.2 | 53.9 
We ig cai cn4 tel dekanceanuuniniane 100.0 48.9 34.5 | 14.4 | 51.1 
Less than $1,200: 
pS RS ee ere eed meee eS eee 100.0 20.5 15.3 §.2 | 79.5 
EE ERR RAPE CTE: 100.0 20.8 15.2 | 5.6 | 79.2 
1,200-1,799: | | 
ee Tee Tee or ee } 100.0 | 33.2 | 22.4 | 10.8 | 66.8 
(Nees eee 100.0 | 36.9 24.6 | 12.3 | 63.1 
1,800-2,399: | | 
[Ee eee eee ee ees ae ere 100.0 | 43.1 | 4.2 15.9 56.9 
bo, ie Sy Rene a ee 100.0 49.1 32.7 16.4 | 50.9 
2,400-2,999: 
PE ee ne ee ee re eee 100.0 55.8 40.5 | 15.3 44.2 
WEL, G dics st adosksewsduadadudtbesnbuaee 100.0 55.4 38.2 | 17.2 44.6 
3,000-4,999: | } 
MNS oC Onno oie aedaadh amen tome 100.0 62.6 45.0 17.6 37.4 
i Rn See eens Pee Pes eee 100.0 67.4 47.7 19.7 7.6 
5,000 or more: 
Ns « Wadchib«Vacdavaskenudcunmugas 100.0 66.5 55.3 | 3.3 33.5 
OEE Disccdassacndocwabdkeecbeesasaen 100.0 70.1 58.9 | 11.2 29.9 
Nonmarried beneficiaries 
PI ORI nokia ncidenceccccamead 100.0 | 39.3 23.5 | 15.8 60.7 
A Ce a 2 100.0 | 26.3 ! 14.3 | 12.0 73.7 
eS ee ee ee ee cakuaeeedl 100.0 | 31.6 | 16.7 | 14.9 68.4 
AE. « ud cuvmetadadksimsbunekeanacusaee 100.0 | 40.8 } 23.9 16.9 | 59.2 
RRS a ae cheer Fae? 100.0 60.3 | 42.2 | 18.1 | 39.7 
pe eS Sea EEE Ree ee Fe 100.0 65.2 | 46.7 | 18.5 | 34.8 
Se Or Bain he cnda sedative tntienstouneed 100.0 66.9 45.8 21.1 33.1 





ee footnote 1, table 1. 


1g 
2 See footnote 2, table 1. 


Table 6.—Medical costs and hospitalization: Percent of aged couples and 
nonmarried beneficiaries hospitalized during survey year, by amount of 
medical costs incurred during the year, 1957 ! 





Beneficiary couples Nonmarried beneficiaries 





Percent hospitalized Percent hospitalized 


Total medical costs 














Long-stay Long-stay 
General 38 General P 
Total ++.) 9 , institution Total : | institution 
| hospital only 3 hospital only 3 

WG S Wace ctaesan eed 21.3 20.2 1.1 15.7 | 12.7 3.0 
PEO SIO ios wi ewenindda dl Jncanncedvedlennacsows tie} aaab adn nnd wana austen banedneacnel om aaaacee 

$1-99_._.. oe oe a pn ale cach eaaceibtoee 6 .6 0 8 8 0 

a 4.1 4.1 0 8.3 8.3 0 
. Ay ee SS ae 9.4 9.4 0 13.9 13.4 -5 
EE SS era 21.2 20.6 -6 24.1 21.8 2.3 
OR a Seas 34.3 33.3 1.0 40.0 36.7 3.3 

0 ES ere 45.3 45.3 0 57.1 57.1 0 
. , ane 54.7 53.1 1.6 69.2 64.1 5.1 
800-999. .......-.- wicennaueehos 74.4 74.4 0 82.6 52.2 30.4 
i initciicnwadnuisneie 88.5 83.6 4.9 84.8 51.5 33.3 
ae at 43.5 34.3 9.2 45.5 34.8 10.7 
Ns ccckctsadmamas cannes 66.0 63.9 yo 57.1 50.0 rp 








1 See footnote 1, table 1. 

2 Inciudes all persons who spent any time in a 
short-stay general hospital (including Veterans 
Administration general hospital) during the survey 
year. 
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* Includes persons who spent any time in institu- 
tions for long-term care, such as mental and tuber- 
culosis hospitals and nursing homes, and who did 
not spend any time in a general hospital. 

4 See footnote 2, table 2. 


income of the beneficiary group 
(table 5). Among married persons, 
the proportion having insurance was 
more than three times as high when 
the year’s income of the couple was 
$5,000 or more as when it was less 
than $1,200. A similar tendency was 
noted among nonmarried benefici- 
aries: when total money income was 
less than $600, only 26 percent had 
hospitalization insurance, but when 
income was $3,000 or more, 67 per- 
cent had some insurance. 

For both married and nonmarried 
beneficiaries, at a given income level, 
those with insurance were more like- 
ly to have been hospitalized some 
time during the year than those with- 
out insurance (table 4). 

Medical costs and hospitalization.— 
Total medical costs during a year 
are, of course, likely to be much 
larger when there is a period of hos- 
pitalization than when there is not. 
The median costs, for example, for 
those couples reporting at least one 
episode of hospitalization for either 
Member (excluding those receiving 
any “free” service or with unknown 
costs) were about $700, compared 
with only $140 for those couples 
whose medical costs for the year in- 
cluded no hospitalization. Correspond- 
ing figures for nonmarried benefici- 
aries are about $625 and $75, respec- 
tively. Moreover, 12 percent of the 
couples and 23 percent of the non- 
married beneficiaries with care in a 
hospital or nursing home had some 
“free” care. Table 6 shows the per- 
centage within each cost group that 
had one or more stays during the 
year in any type of hospital or nurs- 
ing home and the proportion with a 
stay in a general hospital. 

Not only does the proportion with 
at least one period of hospitalization 
or nursing-home care rise sharply 
from only 1 percent among those re- 
porting costs of less than $100 to 
well over 80 percent of those report- 
ing costs of $1,000 or more, but it is 
significant that nearly half the bene- 
ficiary groups receiving some medical 
care “free” had had a period of hos- 
pitalization. Almost all the benefi- 
ciary couples with high medical costs 
and a period of hospitalization re- 
ceived care in general hospitals. In 
contrast, a substantial proportion of 
the nonmarried hospitalized benefi- 
ciaries with high costs were in long- 





stay hospitals or in nursing homes. 

The effect of a period of hospitali- 
zation on the size of the total medi- 
cal bill can be demonstrated more 
directly (table 7). Among those 
couples having hospitalization or 
nursing-home care of one or both 
the members and able to report their 
total medical costs, the costs associ- 
ated with such episodes averaged 64 
percent of their total medical bills 
for the year; 41 percent represented 
charges made by a general hospital, 
4 percent charges by institutions for 
the chronically ill, and 19 percent 
the fees for the surgeon and for in- 
hospital doctor’s care. 

Because nonmarried beneficiaries 
are older, on the average, than mar- 
ried beneficiaries, the costs associated 
with hospital and nursing-home care 
made up an even greater portion of 
total medical costs for them than 
for beneficiary couples—77 percent. 
Nursing-home charges alone repre- 
sented more than one-fifth of their 
total medical bills, other long-stay 
institutions one-tenth, and general 
hospital fees one-third. In fact, of 
the nonmarried beneficiaries report- 
ing hospitalization, 1 in 6 was ina 
nursing home. One-third of the non- 
married beneficiaries in such homes 
were there the entire year, and an 
additional 5 percent were there all 
year except for a stay in a general 
hospital. Nearly one-third of all those 
in a nursing home during the year 
spent some time in a general hospital 
as well. 

As might be expected, the higher 
the total medical cost the greater the 
share representing hospital or nurs- 
ing-home and associated charges. The 
following tabulation shows for all 
beneficiary groups—married couples 
and nonmarried persons combined— 
who were able to report total medi- 
cal costs and for those groups report- 
ing costs of $1,000 or more the per- 


4The fact that beneficiaries were classi- 
fied by marital status at the end of the 
year and that the medical costs of a 
spouse who died during the year were 
included with those of the survivor re- 
sults in a slight inflation of the importance 
of hospitalization costs for nonmarried per- 
sons. The hospitalization rate was high 
for deceased spouses. Beneficiaries whose 
spouse had died, however, comprised only 
1.6 percent of the beneficiaries classified 
as nonmarried; their total costs accounted 
for 5 percent of the aggregate costs of 
nonmarried beneficiaries. 


6 


centage of the aggregate costs asso- 
ciated with episodes of hospitaliza- 
tion. 











Costs 
Total of 
Type of cost costs | $1,000 
known or 
more 
| ee See eee a 7 66 
General hospital charges__--_...--- 20 33 
Nursing-home charges---..------- 5 13 
Other long-stay hospital charges_- 3 6 
Surgeon’s and other physician’s 
SR NS REE eae ome 9 14 





Almost all the surgeon’s and other 
doctor’s fees connected with hospital 
episodes were for care of beneficiaries 
during stays in general hospitals 
rather than in nursing homes or 
other long-stay institutions. 


Means of Meeting Medical 
Costs 


Since large bills necessarily create 
more of a financial problem than 
small bills and a hospital stay is like- 
ly to result in large bills, it would 
be useful to find out how elderly 
beneficiaries pay for necessary hos- 
pitalization. Such a procedure is not 
feasible because of the difficulty of 


Table 7.—Medical costs and hospitalization: 


separating available resources used 
to pay for hospitalization from those 
used to pay associated costs. Infor- 
mation is available, however, from 
the 1957 survey on the means by 
which beneficiaries met their total 
medical costs in the survey year. 

More than four-fifths of all bene- 
ficiary groups incurring medical costs 
assumed responsibility themselves for 
all the medical costs they incurred 
during the year. Relatively few—14 
percent of the couples and 9 percent 
of the nonmarried beneficiaries—had 
any of their expenses covered by in- 
surance. Among the insured, as 
would be expected because the usual 
form of health insurance provides 
protection against hospitalization 
costs, beneficiaries who were hospi- 
talized had a higher portion of their 
total medical costs met by health in- 
surance than those who were not 
(table 8). For those insured persons 
aged 65 and over who received care 
(none of which was “free’) in a 
general hospital during the year and 
who knew both the total bill rendered 
and the amount met by insurance, 
the insurance payments covered about 
two-thirds of the hospital’s charges 
and one-fifth of the surgeon’s and 
other doctor’s fees. 


Average amount and percent- 


age distribution of total medical costs of aged couples and nonmarried 
beneficiaries hospitalized during survey year, by type of service, 1957 ' 





Percentage distribution of medical costs 





Costs associated with hospitalization 


























, be, Average 
Total medical costs amount All 
Total Long- Surgeon’s other 
— General Stay or phy- costs 
Total hospital | insti- sician’s 
tution fees 
Beneficiary couples 
Total hospitalized, all costs 

sR ES ES ee $993 100.0 64.3 40.8 4.5 19.0 35.7 
SEA eee ee a eee 202 100.0 53.4 35.6 0 17.8 46.6 
ee, ee ee 400 100.0 55.7 38.2 3.3 16.3 44.3 
oe ti are or eeein! 627 100.0 58.5 36.4 Pe 21.9 41.5 
ee OF MRO ins ak csi sccccccmnes 1,680 100.0 66.8 42.1 5.8 18.9 33.2 

Nonmarried beneficiaries 
Total hospitalized, all costs 

ee ee $884 100.0 76.9 32.9 30.7 | 13.3 23.1 
NI as sad Sctatgcche onic eatin mech iis 187 100.0 59.1 42.1 1.7 15.3 40.9 
ihn Ce 409 100.0 | 68.7 43.7 5.6 19.4 31.3 
a A ee ee ee 629 100.0 68.5 44.6 3.1 20.8 31.5 
Son or mene ek 1,642 100.0 80.3 29.4 39.5 11.4 19.7 





1 See footnote 1, table 1. 
2 Excludes those unable to report costs and those 


receiving some ‘‘free’’ care. See footnote 2, table 2. 


Social Security 

















More than 8 percent of all couples 
and 11 percent of all nonmarried ben- 
eficiaries had some or all of their 
costs met by a public or private 
health or welfare agency (table 9). 
For 6 percent of the couples and 
twice as large a proportion of the 


nonmarried persons, relatives were 
called upon to foot all or part of the 
medical bills. Six percent of the 
couples and 3 percent of the non- 
married persons had larger unpaid 
medical bills at the end of the year 
than at the beginning. 

For ‘beneficiaries with relatively 
high costs the situation was some- 
what different. (In this analysis of 


Table 8.—Medical costs met by insurance: 


how costs were met, the married 
couples with medical costs of $800 
or more and the nonmarried individ- 
uals having costs of $500 or more 
were singled out as having relatively 
high costs.) A considerable number 
of such beneficiaries—85 percent of 
the couples and 79 percent of the 
nonmarried persons—had a period 
of hospitalization. The beneficiaries 
with high costs were more likely than 
other beneficiaries to have some med- 
ical costs covered by insurance. They 
were somewhat less apt to assume sole 
responsibility for costs not covered 
by insurance and more likely to have 
relatives pay some bills, to draw on 


Percentage distribution of aged 


couples and nonmarried beneficiaries with hospitalization insurance by 
proportion of medical costs met by such insurance and by hospital util- 


ization during survey year, 1957 } 





Beneficiary couples with 
hospitalization insurance 


Percent of total medical costs 


Nonmarried beneficiaries with 
hospitalization insurance 





met by insurance 























Total a Not Total | ro Not 
incurring — hospital- incurring —, | hospital- 

costs ized costs | ized 
Pia 3 Siicnnsin bench acme 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
ee ee ee eee ee 72.6 15.8 92.5 80.3 12.7 | 95.8 
i Se eae + ee 10.6 28.3 | 4.4 5.5 | 19.1 2.3 
MIN S325 wbebcdehwsdeescakcn’ 8.8 29.2 | 1.6 7.1 | 35.8 -6 
ee 4.2 15.0 | 4 2.6 | BaF 3 
WO ON NPs 6. Suk nccnatecss ue 2.2 to kel << 2.6 12.1 4 
WIT, .caccceckausaneenunes 1.6 4.6 6 1.9 7.6 -6 
1 See footnote 1, table 1 or tuberculosis hospital. For couples hospitalized, 
2In a general hospital or long-stay institution cases include those with either or both members 


for long-term care, such as a nursing home or mental 


Table 9.—How medical costs were met: 


hospitalized. 


Percentage distribution of aged 


couples and nonmarried beneficiaries, by means of meeting costs not met 
by insurance during survey year, 1957 } 





Beneficiary couples 





Nonmarried beneficiaries 
































» medical costs were me No Some No Some 
How medical costs were met costs costs costs costs 
Total met by | met by Total met by | met by 

insur- insur- insur- insur- 

ance ance ance ance 
Total newerinn C0008 «.ccccccncccaceasd 100.0 85.6 14.4 100.0 | 91.8 9.2 
eee eee ee aS 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Assumed entirely by beneficiary ?_........- 86.1 85.5 89.6 78.9 79.6 | 70.6 
yk) ae eee ee 80.7 81.7 74.5 76.4 77.7 61.0 
Medical debt increased. ...............-.- 5.4 3.8 15.1 2.5 1.9 9.6 
Assumed partly by others.................. 11.8 | 12.1 10.4 15.2 13.9 29.4 
Health or welfare agency................. aa} 8.3 4.6 9.0 9.1 7.9 
ee Ee oe A PE AES 4.1 | 3.8 5.8 6.2 4.8 21.5 
Assumed entirely by others.............-.- 2.1 |) ere 5.9 tf 
Health or welfare agency._...........-.-- er iy ear 2.1 |} ie 
OTOP id camcccicisscciwntesnddbs 1.4 BiG lo ceesenen 3.8 + | SERABESSS OI 
Total with medical debt increased 3_____- 6.4 4.7 16.2 3.3 2.6 12.4 
Total receiving help from relatives 3_____- 6.1 6.0 6.9 11.7 | 10.5 24.8 
1 See footnote 1, table 1. 3 Items not mutually exclusive since beneficiaries 
2 Beneficiary’s share may include payments frequently used more than one means to meet 


from assets as well as from current income and any 
portion as yet unpaid. 
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medical costs. 


their own assets, or to increase their 
outstanding medical debt. The per- 
centages of beneficiaries incurring 
relatively high costs who used selected 
means of meeting some of their costs 
are shown below. 








Bene- Non- 
| ficiary | ee 
| “See | sea 
wit | ficiaries 
Means of meeting costs ! | costs | with 
| of $300 | costs 
| or | of $500 
more | or more 
Insurance covered some costs_. 53 38 
Beneficiary assumed entire | 
responsibility ?_..........._. 84 61 
Relatives assumed some re- 
| 15 31 
Health or welfare agency as- 
sumed some responsibility-_-| 2 | 2 
1 


Medical debt increased ---...- 25 





1 Items are not mutually exclusive since benefici- 
aries frequently used more than one means to meet 
medical costs. 

2 That is, responsibility for all costs, exclusive of 
those met by insurance. May include payments 
from assets as well as from current income and any 
portion as yet unpaid. 


The seeming paradox that benefi- 
ciaries incurring high costs were no 
more likely than others to have a 
health or welfare agency assume some 
of their costs is accounted for by the 
fact that some beneficiaries receiving 
relatively expensive medical care were 
not tabulated as having high costs. 
Some were charged reduced rates be- 
cause of limited ability to pay, thus 
lowering their total reported costs. 
Others obtained some services entire- 
ly without charge and were therefore 
classified as having some care “free.” 

Although information is not avail- 
able on beneficiaries’ use of assets 
specifically to meet medical care 
bills, it is known that more than 
two-fifths of the beneficiary groups 
with high medical costs used some 
assets during the year for current liv- 
ing. Nearly one-third of the couples 
and more than one-fourth of the non- 
married beneficiaries with high 
medical costs used assets of $500 or 
more to meet their living expenses. 

As indicated earlier, 6 percent of 
the couples and 8 percent of the non- 
married beneficiaries were classified 
as receiving some “free” care. A 
number of other beneficiaries had to 
depend in part on others to finance 
the medical care they needed. The 
data show that 8 percent of the 
couples and 11 percent of the non- 
married beneficiaries had some of 


their medical costs met by a health 
or welfare agency. In all, 14 percent 
of the couples and 21 percent of the 


nonmarried beneficiaries reported 
that some of their medical costs were 
assumed by others, a health or wel- 
fare agency, and/or relatives cr that 
they received some care entirely with- 
out charge from a private physician. 
It is not possible to determine how 
many beneficiaries there were in addi- 
tion who used an out-patient clinic, 
where the charge was nominal, or 
the number who were billed for 
hospital or medical services at a re- 
duced rate because of limited ability 
to pay. 

About half the cases classified as 
receiving some medical service “free”’ 
involved hospitalization. It is highly 
likely that, if the costs of such hos- 
pital care could be estimated, the 
number of beneficiaries with large 
total medical costs would be consid- 
erably greater. Only 9 percent of the 
married couples or nonmarried bene- 
ficiaries classified as receiving some 
“free” care had any medical costs 
covered by insurance. A hospital or 
other health or welfare agency as- 
sumed at least some responsibility for 
medical costs in most of these cases 
of “free” care, and relatives contrib- 
uted a share for 14 percent of the 
couples and 28 percent of the non- 
married persons. 

Those receiving some “free” medi- 
cal care were considerably more likely 
than others to be on public assistance 
rolls during all or part of the year. 
For groups of beneficiaries with spe- 
cified medical costs the percentage 
receiving assistance was as follows: 

















Low or intermediate costs 2___ 
Cost unknown 


Non- 
Bene- « 
Type of medical costs ficiary | Married 
couples bene- 
ficiaries 
All beneficiaries__.._...... 7 13 
Some “‘free’”’ care__._.......__- 27 37 
High medical costs !1__....___- 5 14 
7 
2 
2 





1 For couples, $800 or more; for nonmarried indi- 
viduals, $500 or more. 


? For couples, $1-$799; for nonmarried individuals, 
$1-$499. 


Costs of Terminal Illness 


In one important respect the bene- 
ficiary survey data are incomplete. 


They include no information on med- 
ical costs incurred by retired-worker 
or widow beneficiaries who died dur- 
ing the survey year. Data obtained, 
however, on persons who died leav- 
ing a spouse drawing a retired work- 
er’s benefit give some indication of 
the cost of terminal illness. Such 
cases made up less than 1 percent of 
all the beneficiary groups studied, and 
the data therefore must be used with 
care. In almost all these cases the 
survivor was the husband, because 
the sample design did not include 
women drawing widows’ benefits un- 
less their husbands had died before 
the beginning of the survey year. 

Total medical costs were much 
higher, on the average, for the cou- 
ples in which one of the partners 
died than when both survived, be- 
cause the costs incurred by the dying 
spouse were high. The spouses who 
died were also more likely to receive 
some “free” care, partly because they 
were likely to have had some hospital- 
ization during the year. As shown 
earlier, an episode of hospitalization 
is likely to be associated with high 
medical costs or need for “free” care. 
The following tabulation compares 
the experience of the deceased spouses 
with that of all nonmarried benefi- 
ciaries. 





| 
Percent 
Average jreceiving) Percent 
medical | some |hospital- 
costs ! | “free” | ized 
care | 





Spouses dying during | 

survey year_........ $550 | 14 54 
All nonmarried bene- | | 

OS eee 209 | 8 | 16 








1 Based on data for those with known costs and 
receiving no “‘free’’ item. 


The survivors of these deceased 
spouses also tended to have greater- 
than-average medical costs — with 
more than a fourth requiring some 
hospitalization themselves—so that 
total expenses for the couple aver- 
aged higher than when both partners 
survived the entire survey year, as 
illustrated by the tabulation in the 
next column. 

The high costs associated with the 
death of a spouse meant that the 
survivors had greater difficulty in 
meeting their total medical costs 
than other beneficiaries. Insurance 











Percent 
Percent, with 
Average receiving) one or 
medical, some both 
costs! | ‘free’? members 
| care _hospital- 
| ized 
| | 
Beneficiary couples | 
with spouse dying } 
during year......... $783 | 19 65 
Other beneficiary cou- | 
Bi innckcdenkanases. 339 6 21 








1 Based on data for those with known costs and 
receiving no “‘free’’ item. 


covered some of the costs in only one- 
fourth of the cases where one of the 
partners had died. Nearly one-third 
received some help from relatives, and 
a fourth still had medical bills re- 
maining unpaid at the end of the 
survey year. 

To the extent that old-age benefi- 
ciaries who died during the survey 
year (and were therefore not included 
in the survey) incurred greater ex- 
penses than those who survived, the 
survey statistics understate average 
medical costs for all beneficiaries; 
to the extent that some of those who 
died left insufficient funds to cover 
all their bills, the statistics under- 
state the extent to which medical 
costs must be assumed by others. 


Scope and Method 
of the Survey 


The 1957 survey of the resources 
of beneficiaries was the second na- 
tional survey of its kind made by the 
Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors In- 
surance. The previous national sur- 
vey made in 1951 had been preceded 
by eight spot surveys in 20 large and 
medium-sized cities between 1941 and 
1949. 

The 1957 survey covered a cross- 
section sample of the major types of 
beneficiaries on the rolls in Decem- 
ber 1956: nonmarried retired-worker 
beneficiaries (men and women); mar- 
ried couples with the husband the 
retired-worker beneficiary and with 
the wife either a beneficiary or a 
nonbeneficiary; married couples with 
the wife the retired-worker benefi- 
ciary and the husband a nonbenefi- 
ciary; aged-widow beneficiaries; and 
widowed mothers with entitled minor 
children. Because they were relative- 
ly few in number and would have 
created difficulties in statistical anal- 
ysis if combined with the types se- 


Social Security 














lected for the study, the following 
beneficiary types were excluded from 
the survey sample: retired-worker or 
aged-widow beneficiaries with entitled 
children; women retired workers with 
husband receiving benefits based on 
his wife’s earnings record; parents; 
widowers receiving benefits based on 
the deceased wife’s earnings record; 
and children not living with their 
mothers. The aged beneficiaries of 
the types included in the sample com- 
prised 98 percent of all aged benefi- 
ciaries with benefits in current-pay- 
ment status in December 1956.5 

The sample for the survey was 
drawn from 70 sampling areas, which 
were selected in such a way as to 
produce a national probability sample 
when combined. It is a cross section 
of beneficiaries who became entitled 
to benefits from 1940 through Septem- 


5 Old-age beneficiaries married during 
the year were not included unless the 
marriage occurred in the first 4 weeks or 
the last 4 weeks of the survey year. In 
the latter instance, only the beneticiary 
was included in the survey; in the former, 
both beneficiary and spouse were included 
for the entire year. 





ber 1956 and represents different 
races, cultures, and types of commu- 
nities in the United States. 

The data were obtained in personal 
interviews in the homes of the bene- 
ficiaries by district office staff of the 
Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors In- 
surance. The survey year was de- 
fined as the 12 months preceding the 
month of the interview, which was 
made in the fall of 1957. Information 
was obtained on the source and 
amount of beneficiary group income, 
amount and type of assets, liabilities 
and life insurance, health status of 
the beneficiaries at the time of the 
interview, health insurance coverage, 
medical care costs during the survey 
year and means of meeting these 
costs, longest and last regular occupa- 
tion, and employment during the sur- 
vey year. 

The previously published articles 
on income during the survey year 
and assets at the end of the year 
included data for young survivor 
families as well as aged beneficiaries 
but omitted those few beneficiary 
groups separated during the year, 
those in which one member of a 


couple was hospitalized for the entire 
year, or those in which the spouse 
of the beneficiary died during the 
year.6 The article on health insur- 
ance and hospital utilization did not 
exclude such beneficiary groups but 
was limited to persons aged 65 years 
or over at the end of the survey year. 

The present article includes data 
on the medical care costs of all per- 
sons covered in the report on health 
insurance and hospitalization—that 
is, all persons aged 65 years or over; 
it also includes information on 
spouses under age 65 and spouses 
dying during the year, omitted from 
that report. Women aged 62-64 be- 
came eligible for benefits for the first 
time during the survey year, but 
since the study procedure specified 
that beneficiaries, to be included, had 
to have received at least one benefit 
before October 1956, women aged 
62-64 are not represented except for 
the newly eligible wives of benefici- 
aries already on the rolls. 


6 By definition, women drawing widow’s 
benefits for less than a year were not in 
the survey. 





SOCIAL SECURITY IN REVIEW 
(Continued from page 2) 


ance, $1.06 in aid to dependent chil- 
dren, $4.16 in aid to the blind, and 
$2.73 in aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled. When Colorado re- 
moved its maximum in aid to the 
permanently and totally disabled the 
average payment rose $3.73. In Ala- 
bama, payments to recipients of old- 
age assistance averaged $5.15 more 
in January than in the preceding 
month as a result of that State’s 
meeting, on a temporary basis, 90 
percent instead of 78 percent of the 
budget deficit. When Virginia began 
during January to meet need in full 
for aged and disabled recipients the 
average payment increased $2.04 in 
old-age assistance and $2.70 in aid 
to the permanently and totally dis- 
abled. The State also initiated 
changes in aid to dependent children, 
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but the full effects of the changes 
will not be reflected for 3 or 4 months. 


@ Insured unemployment under the 
regular State programs of unemploy- 
ment insurance and the program for 
Federal workers rose 19.3 percent in 
January to a weekly average of 2.5 
million; the average was 12.5 per- 
cent less, however, than that a year 
earlier. Almost 1.8 million workers 
insured under these programs be- 
came newly unemployed during Jan- 
uary, as indicated by the number of 
initial claims filed for benefits. The 
total was 7.0 percent iess than that 
in the preceding month and 21.6 per- 
cent less than the number filed dur- 
ing January 1958. 

The January total of $279 million 
paid under the regular programs in 
benefits to unemployed workers was 
$45 million more than the amount 
paid in December but $33 million less 
than that in January 1958. The aver- 


age benefit was $30.40; in the preced- 
ing month it was $30.41, and in Janu- 
ary 1958 it was $30.11. Checks were 
sent in an average week to 2.2 mil- 
lion beneficiaries—24.6 percent more 
than the preceding month’s average 
and 7.5 percent less than that a year 
earlier. 

Under the new program of unem- 
ployment compensation for ex-service- 
men, insured unemployment increased 
by 17,000 to a weekly average of 59,- 
000 in January. Benefits paid under 
this program totaled $7.1 million, 
about $2.0 million more than in De- 
cember. Under the temporary unem- 
ployment compensation programs, 
which pay benefits to workers ex- 
hausting their rights to benefits un- 
der the regular programs, insured un- 
employment averaged 382,000—about 
15,000 less than in the preceding 
month; benefits dropped approximate- 
ly $3.6 million from the December 
total to about $52.2 million. 





Family Budgets and Fee Schedules 
of Voluntary Agencies 


become more inclusive in the 
types of risks it meets and the 
proportion of the population covered, 
the role of local voluntary agencies 
has been changing and expanding 
also. Increasingly these agencies are 
called on to help individuals who are 
otherwise self-supporting but who 
have a specific problem, such as an 
emotionally disturbed or otherwise 
exceptional child needing special care. 
In many communities the voluntary 
agency, by charging fees to cover part 
of the costs, is establishing its place 
as a counseling agency for families 
with moderate incomes as well as 
for those who cannot afford to pay. 
The ways in which these agencies 
determine eligibility for services or 
financial assistance and the fees they 
charge for services are of great in- 
terest. There would probably be gen- 
eral agreement that the share of the 
cost of needed service a family is 
expected to carry should be the same 
for all those in similar circumstances 
in the same community. It is not 
easy to determine how much a family 
with given resources can contribute 
toward the help it seeks without cur- 
tailing family living to the point 
where new problems are created as 
old ones are solved. At the same 
time, a family that contributes less 
than a fair share of the cost of the 
services received deprives others who 
are in need and places too heavy a 
burden on those to whom the volun- 
tary agencies must look for support. 
Difficult as it is to define a mini- 
mum budget such as one that might 
form the basis of an assistance pro- 
gram for dependent families, it is 
even more difficult to agree on the 
less restricted list of goods and serv- 
ices that represent an adequate or 
acceptable level of living for a self- 
supporting family. There have been 
repeated attempts to define and put 
a dollar value on the commonly ac- 


\ the social security program has 


* Division of Program Research, Office 
of the Commissioner. 
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cepted standards of living of work- 
ers’ families in this country. Among 
the better known are the Heller Com- 
mittee’s Quantity-Cost Budgets for 
different occupational groups in San 
Francisco, based on actual family 
consumption patterns and _ issued 
since 1923 by the University of Cali- 
fornia. Also well-known is the Main- 
tenance Budget developed by the 
Works Progress Administration in 
1935 and priced by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics until 1943. The City 
Worker’s Family Budget, developed 
and priced by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics in 1946-51, and the Budget 
for an Elderly Couple, developed con- 
currently by the Social Security Ad- 
ministration, were other major con- 
tributions in this area.’ 

Relatively little basic research 
work, however, has been done in this 
field during the past decade. Because 
of the growing interest in the income 
tests used to determine how much 
families can pay for various social 
services, the Division of Program Re- 
search of the Social Security Admin- 
istration sought information on fam- 
ily budgets and on practices in setting 
fee scales for 21 large cities—eight 
in the North, five in the West, and 
eight (including the District of Co- 
lumbia) in the South. A review of 
readily available information and an- 
swers to inquiries sent to health and 
welfare or community councils yielded 
the following source material: a budg- 
et in each of four Northern cities 
and a fee schedule in four (not neces- 
sarily the same four); a budget in 
three Western cities but no fee sched- 
ules; and a budget in one Southern 
city and a fee schedule in four. 

The information obtained does not, 
of course, constitute a representative 
sample. Other cities and sometimes 
other agencies in the same cities un- 


1For a brief history of family budgets 
and a selected bibliography, see Dorothy 
S. Brady, “Family Budgets: A Historical 
Survey,” in Workers’ Budgets in the 
United States, U.S. Department of Labor, 
BLS Bulletin No. 927. 
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doubtedly have budget or fee systems 
that should be considered in a com- 
prehensive analysis. The issues raised 
even in this cursory investigation are, 
however, varied and basic enough to 
be of interest to those already work- 
ing in the field and may serve as 
guides to those planning to do so 
in the future. Further study would 
round out and expand the list of 
procedures followed by different agen- 
cies in these and other cities, but it 
should not invalidate the present ob- 
servations. 


Standard Budgets 


Standard budgets have long been 
used for a variety of purposes. Tradi- 
tion has given them a place in family 
financial planning; they have been 
used to measure differences in levels 
of living from year to year and in 
living costs from place to place or 
to assess the relative welfare of dif- 
ferent population groups; they are 
used by public and private welfare 
agencies in planning payments to 
families under their care or deter- 
mining ability to pay for services 
rendered; they have played a role 
in the formulation of legislation such 
as minimum wage laws; and they 
provide one means of evaluating the 
adequacy of benefits and payments 
under social security programs. 

A standard budget implies a de- 
tailed list of items considered as pro- 
viding a designated level of family 
living and their estimated monthly 
or annual costs. The derivation of 
such a budget has inherent complex- 
ities. Some of the issues are discussed 
below and illustrated by reference to 
selected budgets currently in use. 

The budgets discussed in this article 
all relate to a 4-person family com- 
posed of an employed wage earner, 
his wife (not employed), and their 
two children—a boy aged 13-15 and 
a girl aged 6-12. This type of family 
was selected for convenience in mak- 
ing comparisons because cost esti- 
mates were worked out for such a 
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family—with provision for deriving 
estimates for other types of family— 
in the eight budget studies that form 
the basis of the analysis: 

1. For New York City—A Family 
Budget Standard for the Use of So- 
cial and Health Agencies in New York 
City.2 (Budget priced first in October 
1954 and repriced each October.) 

2. For Boston—Guide for Estimat- 
ing the Minimum Family Budget. 

3. For Pittsburgh—Guide to Budg- 
eting Limited Family Incomes in 
Pittsburgh and Allegheny County, 


fourth revised edition.¢ (Budget 
priced in April-May 1950.) 
4. For Kansas _ City—Standard 


Budget for the Kansas City Area: A 
guide to the cost of maintaining a 
minimum standard of living for fam- 
ilies and individuals (1955 edition) 5 
(Food repriced in June 1957.) 

5. For Washington, D.C—A Guide 
to Family Living Costs in the District 
of Columbia.’ (Budget priced in Feb- 
ruary 1956.) ; 

6. For Los Angeles—Haynes Foun- 
dation Budget for Moderate Income 
Families, by Gloria S. Goldberg.? 
(Budget priced for September 1950.) 

7. For San Francisco — Quantity 
and Cost Budgets for Two Income 
Levels: Family of a Salaried Junior 
Professional and Executive Worker, 
Family of a Wage Earner.8 (Budget 
priced for the San Francisco Bay 
area, September 1957.) 

8. For Minneapolis—Budget for a 
Family.? (Budget priced June 1954.) 

These budgets serve to point up the 
wide range of assumptions and prob- 
lems underlying the budget-making 
process. The variations among them 
result from basic differences in con- 
cepts, terminology, and procedures 


2 Budget Standard Service, Community 
Council of Greater New York, Inc., 1955. 

3 Nutrition Committee, Health Council of 
United Community Services of Metropolitan 
Boston, December 1956. 

4Health and Welfare Federation of 
Allegheny County, September 1950. 

5 Council of Social Agencies, Kansas 
City, Mo., and Community Chest and So- 
cial Planning Council .of Wyandotte 
County, Kansas City, Kansas. 

6 United Community Services, April 1957. 

7The Haynes Foundation, Los Angeles, 
Calif., 1951. 

8 Heller Committee for Research in Social 
Economics, Universi‘y of California, Sep- 
tember 1957. 

9 Family Budget Standards Committee of 
Community Welfare Council of Hennepin 
County, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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and cannot be regarded solely as rep- 
resenting the dispersion expected in 
any set of observations from a single 


universe. Additional representative 
data would bring out more clearly the 
problem areas and reveal their rela- 
tive importance in terms of frequency 
of occurrence. They would be un- 
likely, however, to change the im- 
pression that differences in budget 
costs often reflect conceptual differ- 
ences among those constructing the 
budgets as much as they do differ- 
ences in prices or in levels or stand- 
ards of living among the populations 
they describe. 


Defining the Standard 


There are in this country no com- 
monly accepted standards of what 
constitutes an adequate or even a 
minimum level for any category of 
family living except food. The Na- 
tional Research Council’s Recom- 
mended Daily Allowances for calories 
and eight nutrients are regarded by 
many nutritionists as desirable goals, 
although the margin of safety they 
provide is considered by some to raise 
the allowances above the necessary 
minimum. Some criteria for identify- 
ing acceptable housing have also been 
laid down by expert groups. General- 
ly, the standard of living envisioned 
is a mixture, in varying proportions, 
of the convictions of those developing 
the budget as to what a self-support- 
ing family can do, ought to do, or 
wants to do. It is generally agreed 
that such a standard should be above 
the subsistence level. 

In New York City, “the quantities 
specified conform to standards based 
on scientific knowledge of average 
requirements for good nutrition and 
health, insofar as purely physical 
needs have been determined, and to 
social standards that have been re- 
vealed by studies of actual family 
purchases.” The standard adopted 
corresponds to that of the City Work- 
er’s Family Budget developed by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. For cate- 
gories based on “social standards,” 
the income-elasticity concept devel- 
oped by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
was followed in the main. This 
method determines from consumer 
expenditure studies the items pur- 
chased by families at the point on 
the income scale where the elasticity 
of quantities purchased is at a max- 


imum—that is, the point where, as 
purchasing power expands, emphasis 
shifts from increasing the quantity 
of purchases to raising their quality, 
to purchasing other goods and serv- 
ices, or to savings. The budget is 
designed to provide a basis for “equi- 
table fee scales” for agencies provid- 
ing welfare and health services and 
to facilitate counseling on family fi- 
nancial management. 

In Boston, the budget guide “gives 
the cost figures for the items neces- 
sary to maintain health and an ade- 
quate standard of living.” It is inten- 
ded for the use of professional work- 
ers helping families with their eco- 
nomic problems. 

The guide in Pittsburgh “is de- 
signed to provide an objective state- 
ment of the composition and cost 
of a minimum standard budget pro- 
viding reasonably adequate material 
and cultural comforts in a large 
metropolitan area in 1950.” It is in- 
tended as a “working tool for persons 
who counsel families having difficulty 
stretching a limited income over the 
diverse needs and desires of various 
members of the family.” 

Kansas City’s “Standard Budget 
does not provide for luxuries, neither 
is it a mere subsistence budget. It 
is a standard which will adequately 
provide for the physical, psychologi- 
cal, and social needs of each member 
of the family.” It is useful in deter- 
mining more nearly equitable and 
uniform budgets for families receiv- 
ing financial assistance, for fee set- 
ting in day nurseries and counseling 
agencies, for determining eligibility 
for free or part—pay medical care, 
and for family—budget counseling. 

In Washington, D.C., it was agreed 
that the standard would be above 
subsistence level—“a standard con- 
sistent with health, well-being and 
self-respect and sufficiently high to 
permit participation in civic and re- 
ligious activities as well as opportuni- 
ties for education and recreation.” 
The budget is intended as a technical 
reference for agencies in formulating 
policies on family financial assistance, 
as a reference for families planning 
their budgets, and as an educational 
tool and counseling guide. 

The Los Angeles budget “is de- 
signed to show clearly how much a 
family of four, in modest circum- 
stances, must pay for the things it 
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requires, and comparisons with the 
information collected last year make 
it possible to estimate the effects of 
changing economic conditions on the 
people of this area ... the cost of 
living investigation [is] predicated on 
the concept of a standard budget as 
distinguished from actual consump- 
tion patterns of the population.” 

In San Francisco the Heller Com- 
mittee budget measures the “com- 
monly accepted standard of living”— 
that is, “the sum of those goods and 
services that public opinion currently 
recognizes as necessary to health and 
reasonably comfortable living. The 
term ‘necessary’ as used here in- 
cludes far more than a minimum of 
physical needs. It represents what 
men commonly expect to enjoy, what 
‘is urgently desired and striven’ for, 
special gratification attending sub- 
stantial success and substantial fail- 
ure yielding bitter frustration.” 

Experts’ standards for housing and 
nutrition have been followed so that 
at least minimum needs have been 
met, but “in all parts of the budget, 
including food and housing, the 
kinds and quantities of goods allowed 
are based on the customary habits of 
families living in the San Francisco 
Bay area. Essentially, therefore, the 
Heller budgets are a reflection of the 
consumption habits of these families 
rather than a description of what 
people ‘ought to have’.” In general, 
the Committee considered ‘‘that if 
more than half the families in the 
expenditure studies purchased or had 
a stock of a particular item, that item 
should be included in the budget as 
representing the standard of the 
group.” 

The data received from Minne- 
apolis had no descriptive material 
accompanying the budget. 


Translating the Standard 
Into Quantities 


After the standard or level to be 
represented has been defined, it is 
necessary to translate it into specific 
items with a quantity for each item. 
Conceptually there are at least three 
phases in this process, each with its 
special problems. In actuality the 
phases may be difficult to identify 
because they may be carried out al- 
most concurrently. It is important 
to distinguish among them, however, 
if budgets for different groups or 
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places are to be compared and if 
the budgets are to serve the purposes 
for which they are designed. 

Defining the categories.—It is ob- 
viously expedient to break up total 
goods and services into categories 
before the budget can be developed. 
If expert opinion is to be used as the 
source of the budget, it will be neces- 
sary to consult different authorities 
for the various categories of consump- 
tion. Similarly, if data on consump- 
tion practices are to play a role in 
either developing or checking the 
budget, there may be different sources 
for different areas of consumption. 
Even when, as in the Heller budget, 
the quantities are derived from fam- 
ily expenditure studies specifically 
made for the purpose, it is necessary 
to decide how to obtain the informa- 
tion in a suitable way. Finally, the 
category to which an item is assigned 
determines the items with which it 
is in closest competition for a share 
of the total budget. 

Clothing upkeep such as dry clean- 
ing and shoe repairs is, for example, 
generally part of the clothing budg- 
et, but in Pittsburgh these items 
were combined with haircuts, waves, 
cosmetics, and soaps into a ‘“‘per- 
sonal services’ budget. Carfare to 
beaches and parks was included in 
the Boston budget as a recreation cost 
but in other budgets as transporta- 
tion. Special school clothing, such 
as gym suits or graduation outfits, 
was included with children’s clothing 
in New York and with the costs of 
education in Kansas City and in 
Washington. For family counseling 
purposes, and even for defining a 
standard of adequacy, such items 
may better be considered with other 
expenses incidental to a child’s school- 
ing than as a part of those goods 
and services he shares with the rest 
of his family. 

Even a seemingly clear-cut category 
such as food involves arbitrary deci- 
sions. In Kansas City, for example, 
the boy’s education budget on a 12- 
month basis is listed (in 1955) as 
$8.92 a month, of which $5 is for 
his lunch in the school cafeteria. The 
committee preparing the food budget, 
however, had already allowed $1.50 
a month for the boy to suvvlement 
the lunches he was assumed to carry 
from home. 

Tobacco, if allowed at all, may be 


figured separately, as in San Fran- 
cisco, or combined with recreation, 
as in New York. 

Defining the standard for each 
category.—The standard selected for 
the total budget should be spelled out 
separately for each budget category. 
If the standards for the categories 
are defined by different persons and 
the category quantities determined 
by different procedures, as often they 
must be, it is difficult to be sure that 
each does in fact represent the level 
predetermined for the budget as a 
whole. 

It may be questioned, for example, 
whether the Washington and Kansas 
City medical-care budgets, which in- 
clude prepaid hospital and surgical 
care and first-aid supplies but have 
no provision for physician’s visits 
(home or office) or for dental care, 
are a realistic interpretation of the 
overall standards. (Both city guides 
do state that the cost of such services 
must be budgeted “on the basis of 
individual need.’’) In housing, to 
take another example, the question 
must be asked if the standard quoted 
implies separate budgets for owners 
and renters (San Francisco); a prop- 
erly weighted budget for owners and 
renters combined (Los Angeles); rent 
as paid or cost of ownership (Boston) ; 
actual payments by public assistance 
recipients (Pittsburgh); apartments 
for rent as advertised in current 
newspapers (Kansas City); or un- 
furnished apartments and _ houses 
meeting but not exceeding the hous- 
ing specifications adopted for the 
City Worker’s Family Budget, which 
were in effect the same as the recom- 
mendations made by public health 
authorities (New York City). 

There are numerous decisions of 
inclusion and exclusion to be made. 
Will savings, insurance, gifts and con- 
tributions, and union dues, for ex- 
ample, have a place in the standard? 
Of the eight budgets studied, all but 
Pittsburgh allowed for union dues and 
some gifts and contributions. None 
provided for savings as such. Pitts- 
burgh provided no insurance (other 
than old-age, survivors, and disability 
insurance), Boston specified “insur- 
ance as needed,” and the other cities 
ranged from a $5,000 policy on the 
wage earner’s life (Washington) to 
actuarially worked-out provisions for 
support of the family in the event of 
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the wage earner’s death and supple- 
mentation of old-age, survivors, and 
disability insurance benefits for him- 
self and his wife if he lives to retire- 
ment age (Los Angeles ant San Fran- 
cisco). : 

A review of the standards for some 
of the categories in the individual 
budget may be worthwhile, although 
the actual budget content is some- 
times more revealing than the stated 
principles. For food the basic con- 
cept of adequacy in all these budgets 
was that of a diet satisfying the rec- 
ommendations of the National Re- 
search Council for calories and essen- 
tial nutrients. Five of the eight cities 
used as the core of their food budget 
the low-cost food plan, prepared by 
the Department of Agriculture, in- 
corporating these recommendations. 
This plan is based on family food 
practices, modified in the light of nu- 
tritional economy and scaling calorie 
intake down closer to the recom- 
mended allowance. Boston used a 
plan similar to that of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. San Francisco 
and Los Angeles, on the other hand, 
adopted the same standard for food 
as for other items in the budget— 
that is, actual purchases of the budg- 
et family population. The nutritive 
value of the foods thus selected more 
than met the nutritional goals repre- 
sented by the National Research 
Council’s recommendations. 

Los Angeles was the only city mak- 
ing allowances in the food budget for 
the family to have dinner guests, at 
a cost per person three times as high 
as for meals eaten by the family. San 
Francisco added to the food budget 
an allowance for liquor and beer. 

Although the food plan includes 
allowances, out of household food 
supplies for each family member, for 
21 meals a week, Kansas City and 
Washington each added money allow- 
ances for supplementing lunches car- 
ried from home by the school boy and 
the wage earner. New York added to 
the budget the price of lunches 
bought at work by the wage earner. 
Pittsburgh, on the other hand, sug- 
gested reducing the family food al- 
lowance for any meals not eaten at 
home by a family member. Kansas 
City made additional provision in 
the education allowance for school 
lunches for children and also added 
a flat sum to the recreation budget 
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for home entertaining. Other cities 
apparently assumed that meals served 
to guests would equal meals received; 
any extras for company meals would 
have to be made up by cutting back 
on those for the family. 

The clothing budgets in the various 
cities all recognized the need to do 
more than meet elemental require- 
ments of health and decency. In New 
York, for example, “since it is recog- 
nized that clothing needs are to a 
large degree socially determined, care 
has been exercised to assure that the 
articles specified and priced conform 
to social as well as physical needs.” 

Deriving the budget quantities — 
Once the standards have been deter- 
mined, they must be translated into 
specific quantities representing the 
number of items bought and used 
in a year (with estimated replacement 
rates for items customarily lasting 
more than a year presented as frac- 
tions) and described in sufficient de- 
tail for collection of prices. The grow- 
ing body of data on family practices 
in replacing clothing and furnishings 
(for example, the inventory studies 
of the Department of Agriculture) 
should provide a better base for some 
of the categories than was available 
when the present budgets were de- 
veloped. 


Pricing the Budget 


Each of the budgets was so priced 
as to best represent the buying prac- 
tices of families whose level of living 
they were designed to measure. Some 
of the budgets, such as those for Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, and New 
York, provide for annual repricing in 
representative areas of the city. 
Others provide for repricing at less 
frequent intervals or only for major 
revisions. Minneapolis is “contempla- 
ting the possibility of translating 
Bureau of Labor Statistics and our 
own State figures to prices for Minne- 
apolis,” and other cities are consider- 
ing similar action. 


Standard Budgets Compared 


Since the budgets for the eight 
cities differed in a number of respects 
and were priced as of eight different 
dates, for purposes of comparison the 
quoted dollar costs were adjusted to 
January 195819 by using appropriate 
components of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics consumer price index for 
the specific city. They were also ad- 
justed in similar fashion to the aver- 
age cost in 1950. 

The use of the BLS consumer price 


10For Washington, D.C., to February 
1958; for San Francisco, to December 1957. 


Table 1.—Estimated cost of a budget for a worker's family of 4 persons devel- 
oped by agencies in 8 cities, by spending category, January 1958 ! 









































| | } 
- | Wash- | San | 
New Pitts- Kansas ‘an. | Minne- 
Item | York | Boston burgh | City, Mo. Dec. |Angeles) a | apolis 
| | 
ee ee ae eo! ee $1,540 | $1,418 | $1,367 $1,099 | $1,385 | $1,606 | $1,757 | $1,179 
Housing (rent, heat, utilities, | | 
house furnishings, and house- | } 
hold operation) -.............. 1,053 (7) | 1,112 1,345 | 2,076 | 1,082 1,176 | 1,313 
2” eee 480 433 482 441 522 439 478 3 405 
Medical care (including pre- | | 
payment plan)................ 273) () 94 146 | 127 | 424 480 | 185 
Personal care................... 110 105 112 | 162 i9/ 10! wm} @ 
be eae | 166 (2) 157 | 300 | 221 | 700 | 536 | 166 
Recreation, education, reading, | 
tobacco, and miscellaneous. _-! 274 123 125 | 337 167 | 177 | 361 92 
Gifts, church, and charity.....-. 120 ,_(, ee: 106 172 | 78 | 87 | 25 
SORE eae Derr rare EE Riaree eR fast: 1G SE: » Mo ida dcebbdendeaelesie 86 15 485 
ee et 39 ae 48 36 43 56 | 30 
Total, goods, rents, and 
ee , ES EIES: 4,055 (8) 3,449 3,984 | 4,835 4,745 | 5,059 (8) 
Insurance (other than OAST)§_. 7 CF ‘lmenaake 66 32 175 149 (4) 
| ER ert Bees 4,125; (6 3,449 4,050 4,867 4,920 5,208 | 3,480 
Date from which adjustment | | 
0 aR crete 5! | Oct. Dec. April- | Food, Feb. Sept. Sept. | March 
1957 1956 May; June 1957;; 1956 1950 | = 1957 | 1954 
1950 other 1955 
1 Published budget costs adjusted for price change as needed; union dues allowed when necessary. 
by appropriate components of the BLS consumer * Personal care included with clothing. 


price index for January 1958 for all cities except 
Washington, D.C. (February 1958) and San Fran- 
cisco (December 1957). 

2 Housing to be budgeted for rent as paid; medical 
care, transportation, and life insurance in amounts 


4Insurance payments included with “other” 
items. 

5’ Not adjusted for price change. 

6 Not available. 
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Table 2.—Relative differences in estimated cost of a budget for a worker's 
family of 4 persons developed by agencies in 8 cities, by spending category, 
January 1958 


{[Washington, D. C.=100] 





Cloth- 
ing care 








City 
—a > Hous- 
Total ! Food ing 2 
fe), ee s4 111 51 
Ae (4) 102 (4) 
Peeeeren.........- 71 99 54 
Kansas City, Mo-_-- 82 79 65 
Washington, D. C..- 100 100 100 
Los Angeles......... 98 116 52 
San Francisco---_--- 105 127 57 
Minneapolis-_--.-...-- 72 85 | 63 
1 Excludes insurance payments (other than 


hospitalization and other medical care prepayment 
plans) and Federal and local income taxes. 

2 Rent, heat, utilities, housefurnishings, and house- 
hold operation. 
index in this manner has its limita- 
tions, particularly in view of the dif- 
fering time periods covered for each 
city, but the error resulting from this 
disparity is almost certainly smaller 
than the basic differences in the 
budget standards. 

The estimated costs of the goods, 
services, and insurance provided at 
the budget level in each of the cities 
as of January 1958 range from $3,450 
for Pittsburgh to $5,210 for San 
Francisco (table 1). In a comparison 
of the budgets, points that stand out 
are the high housing costs in Wash- 
ington, where the budget provided a 
5-room, 3-bedroom row house renting 
for $125 a month (not including utili- 
ties) as of February 1956, and the 
high transportation costs in Los 
Angeles and San Francisco, the only 
cities including an automobile in the 
budget. 

As shown in table 2, where the same 
data are given in relative terms, with 
Washington representing 100, there 
is less of a range in the total costs 
of the budget standard (from 29 per- 
cent less than the Washington figure 
to 5 percent greater) than there is 
for any one category except clothing, 
which has a range of only 22 percent 
about the Washington standard. Ex- 
cept for Washington, there was little 
variation in estimated housing costs. 

The wide range in the medical care 
components reflects real differences 
in content: from Los Angeles and 
San Francisco—with prepaid hospital 
and surgical plans, eye and dental 
care, X-rays, and doctor’s visits—to 
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Goods, rents, and services 


Gifts, 
Recrea- | church, 
tion 3 and 

charity 


Trans- 
porta- 
tion 


Medical Personal 
care 


92 74 87 7 | ie 
85 115 126 | 57 202 | éi 
100 100 100 100 100 100 
84 384 85| 317 106 | 45 
92 378 87| 243 216 | 87 

75 55 | 15 





578 146 | (5) 





3’ Includes education, reading, tobacco, and mis- 


cellaneous. 
4 Not available. 
§ Personal care included with clothing. 


Pittsburgh, which provides only hos- 
pital and medical-surgical insurance 
under Blue Cross and Blue Shield 
group plans. 

Some of the other differences may 
be more apparent than real—that is, 
they reflect variation in classification 
or nomenclature rather than in con- 
tent. This fact is particularly true 
for such items as recreation, educa- 
tion, reading, tobacco, and personal 
care. At the same time, some of the 
most revealing differences in the con- 
cept of what constitutes an adequate 
level of living occur in provisions for 
such items. 

As a final step in the analysis of 
the various budgets, the 1950 cost of 
the eight budgets was estimated for 
comparison with the cost of the 
BLS city worker’s budget in October 
1950 (table 3). The ratios for the 
BLS budget represent price differen- 
tials only, since the same standard 
was priced in every city. This com- 
parison strengthens the impression 
that, except for Washington rents, 
which are considerably higher than 
elsewhere, the differences in the 
standard budget costs for the eight 
selected cities reflect difference in 
concept and content rather than 
mere difference in price level. 


Fee Schedules 


A limited system of fees for desig- 
nated services has been in use by 
social agencies for many years. A 
charge might be assessed on occasion 
for services not usually an integral 
part of the agency program—perhaps 





only as a token payment to maintain 
the feeling of independence among 
those using the service or even to 
foster a feeling of responsibility on 
the part of the client, on the premise 
that a higher valuation attaches to a 
service when it is paid for than when 
it is obtained without charge. 

Today the clients of voluntary 
agencies include in increasing num- 
ber those with resources normally 
adequate but temporarily strained by 
the costs of catastrophic illness, re- 
habilitation needed by a family mem- 
ber, or help required in setting aright 
tangled family relationships. Obvi- 
ously, if an agency wishes to serve 
those needing service and to maintain 
community support, some schedule of 
payment for services rendered is 
called for, but as a result many ques- 
tions are raised. Should fees bear 
relation to the cost of the service and 
be regarded as a source of revenue,1! 
or should they be related primarily 
to ability to pay? If the latter, how 
should ability to pay be determined? 
Can an agency have a flexible scale 
and yet be sure that the cost to the 
family is equitable? 

Although data on fee-setting prac- 
tices or policies have been assembled 
for only a limited number of com- 
munities and agencies, they are be- 
lieved to be indicative of varying ap- 
proaches to the questions at issue. In 
the case of unpublished material— 
most of that submitted—the agency 
providing the data is not identified 
in the discussion that follows. Only 
two published reports are included in 
this analysis— (1) How to Measure 
Ability to Pay for Social and Health 
Services (Community Council of 


11 Social Welfare Expenditures and Their 
Financing: New York City, a study pub- 
lished in 1957 by the Community Council 
of Greater New York, shows that in 1954 
client fees provided 16 percent, 20 percent, 
and 34 percent, respectively, of the income 
of visiting-nurse services, voluntary day- 
care agencies, and independent mental 
health clinics for adults. In _ contrast, 
among the family casework agencies in 
New York that charge some clients for 
their services, fees are only 4 percent of 
expenditures, although in one agency fees 
were 13 percent of expenditures. See 
Blanche Bernstein, “A Sensible Approach 
to a Community Fee Policy,” in Planning 
Social Services for Urban Needs, Papers on 
Community Organization Presented at the 
84th Annual Forum of the National Con- 
ference on Social Welfare, pages 82-91, 
Columbia University Press, 1957. 
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Table 3.—Relative intercity differ- 
ences in cost of budget for a worker’s 
family of 4 persons, BLS city 
worker’s budget and budgets devel- 
oped by agencies in 8 cities, 1950 


[Washington, D. C.=100] 


woods, rent, and services ! 





BLS city work- 8 agency 








er’s budget budgets 
(October 1950 (average 
City prices) 1950 prices) 
Rent, | Rent, 
heat, heat, 
Total!) and | Total!! and 
utili- utili- 
ties ties 
eC : Ss 93 73 83 49 
EE Paes 97 80 (2) () 
Pittsburgh... ...... 96 78 70 | 40 
Kansas City, Mo-- 90 68 82 | 57 
Washington, D.C. 100 100 100 | 100 
Los Angeles_....-.- 96 80 93 43 
San Francisco. --.- 96 75 100 41 
Minneapolis... ..-- 94 79 71 53 





1 Excludes insurance payments (other than 
hospitalization and other medical care plans), and 
Federal and local income taxes. 

2 Not available. 


Greater New York), which describes 
a procedure that might be used by 
agencies to set fees, and (2) “Estab- 
lishing a Fee Formula” (Social Case- 
work, April 1957), which describes a 
fee-setting formula actually put into 
effect by a family agency in Greater 
Boston. Because these reports include 
more detail on methodology than 
does the unpublished material sub- 
mitted, they are cited at greater 
length than the others. This treat- 
ment is not to be construed, however, 
as an indication that the practices 
they describe are more prevalent than 
others. 

All the agencies reporting fee 
schedules allowed for variation in 
ability to pay. A sliding scale was 
used, based on family size and in- 
come and calibrated to take account 
of the difference between available 
resources and the presumed cost of 
adequate family living. There was 
also in many instances an attempt to 
relate the size of at least the maxi- 
mum fee to the actual cost of the 
service. The report by the New York 
Community Council is concerned sole- 
ly with the family’s financial re- 
sources—specifically the total amount 
(or margin) in excess of living costs 
—presumed available for payment of 
fees. It was left to the individual 
agency, when determining how much 
of this margin the family would be 
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asked to use, to decide whether and 
how to take account of the cost of 
the service along with other factors, 
such as the length of time the serv- 
ice would be required. There are, to 
be sure, problems involved in arriving 
at a fair estimate of the cost of 
different types of service,!2 but they 
will not be discussed in this article. 

The majority of the fee schedules 
received were geared to social case- 
work and provided for a weekly fam- 
ily fee regardless of the number of 
visits or the number of persons seen. 
This procedure, as one agency pointed 
out, permitted family-centered case- 
work that on a fee-per-interview basis 
might be prohibitive for the family. 
There are some other types of serv- 
ice, on the other hand, for which 
a flat rate per case per week is not 
appropriate. 

There were variants of this pro- 
cedure. One agency, for example, 
charged an additional fee for the 
second or succeeding interviews in a 
calendar week when income was 
above a certain level; the fee varied 
with family size. A visiting-nurse as- 
sociation increased the fee for extra- 
long visits, visits to outlying areas, 
or special appointment service. For 
a parent-child interview, one guidance 
agency charged double the rate of a 
child interview. 

The New York proposal was to de- 
termine total weekly family margins 
—that is, the differences between 
gross income and standardized de- 
ductions for taxes and basic budget 
costs—presenting them in standard 
reference tables. Because these tables 
indicated maximum ability to pay, 
the procedure could be used to de- 
termine equitable total charges to 
the family for medical care and like 
items, as well as to determine any 
fees for recurring services. Similar 
procedures are already being used 
by some agencies in determining the 
eligibility of clinic and hospital pa- 
tients for free or part-pay care. 

The Boston agency, having com- 
puted the total amount available to 
the family for fees within a year, de- 
termined the weekly fee by assuming 
a total of 40 interviews in the year, 

12 See, for example, Ralph Ormsby, “Ad- 
ministrative Use of Cost Data: 1—Cost 
Analysis in the Family Service Field,” in 
Planning Social Services for Urban Needs, 
op. cit. 





to allow for long-term treatment if 
necessary. This procedure and the 
New York proposal are both more 
applicable for clients accepted for 
service over an extended period than 
for those—a considerable proportion 
in the caseload of some agencies— 
who are seen only once for screening 
or referral. In most agencies a budg- 
et standard of some sort is implic- 
it in determining ability to pay, 
but, as the New York report points 
out, the budget is only one factor. 

It is evident that, in addition to 
determining basic living needs, deci- 
sions must be made about what to 
include as family resources. Some 
agencies, like that in Boston, used 
current cash income only; some in- 
cluded, in addition, available assets 
that can be turned readily into cash; 
one agency added to income the value 
of rent if the home was owned out- 
right; and New York included sav- 
ings and the income of supplementary 
earners in excess of expenses occa- 
sioned by their employment. 

In determining basic family living 
requirements, some agencies made 
special provisions for illness of the 
Wage earner, unusual expenses such 
as fixed debts, added cost of home 
ownership, or obligations to persons 
outside the family. Other agencies 
allowed also for a minimum amount 
of savings or insurance. 

The New York City schedule pro- 
vided optional factors for more pre- 
cise measurement of margin; they 
included additional savings (in house- 
holds with head aged 50-69) needed 
to supplement typical old-age, survi- 
vors, and disability insurance bene- 
fits at retirement, or because of the 
concentration of all the children in 
a family in a group below or above 
average age. All the client’s resources 
are to be considered, at least when 
the total cost of service is high. 
Since the client should not be ex- 
pected to use all his savings for 
agency services, however, the margin 
above income is increased by a sum 
equivalent to 1 percent of the value 
of assets (in excess of a minimum 
reserve). Assets include such items 
as bank accounts, loan value of re- 
tirement funds, cash value of life 
insurance policies, and equity in an 
owned home. Extraordinary expenses 
are subtracted from the margin— 
medical expenses, child care, educa- 
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tional expenses, and debts incurred 
for special needs or in emergencies. 
Installment payments are considered 
“merely a substitute for budgeting 
cash expenditures” and are not usual- 
ly accorded special consideration, a 
decision that may cause difficulty in 
the light of present-day consumer 
practices. 

In contrast to the single-budget ap- 
proach of the New York Community 
Council and most of the other agen- 
cies reporting, the Boston agency 
submitting a fee schedule believes 
that ‘“‘as a family’s income increases, 
it is both natural and desirable for 
the family’s standard of living to 
be raised, and the amount budgeted 
for each item, whether essential or 
nonessential, should be more liberal.” 
Accordingly they prepared budgets 
for families of 1-8 persons at incomes 
from the minimum ($2,000 for a 
single person in 1956) below which 
none would pay a fee to one ($13,500 
in 1956) at which even the 8-person 
family could be expected to pay the 
maximum fee. (As noted earlier, the 
maximum fee for a family repre- 
sented the calculated cost to the 
agency of an interview.) The separ- 
ate budgets or standards centered 
about a basic budget—“amounts . 
considered moderate but adequate.” 
In determining budget items for each 
income range, each item was adjusted 
upward or downward 13 by the same 
percentage that the net income (after 
taxes) bore to the amount required 
to buy the basic budget. Such a 
method assumes the proportion of 
income spent for a particular item 
to be the same at all income levels, 
although consumer surveys indicate 
that the proportion spent for such 
essentials as food and clothing de- 
creases with rising income. 

In determining the margin avail- 
able for payment of the fee, the full 
budgeted amounts for food, housing, 
and clothing were permitted as allow- 
able expense, but half the difference 
between the budgeted amounts and 
the minimum for medical expenses 
and other expenses and savings 14 


13In no case, however, was any item 
reduced below the amount figured to be 
the minimum for that item. 

14 Old-age, survivors, and disability in- 
surance payments at the current rate, 
union dues, and minimum savings-bank 
life insurance. 
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was considered as available margin. 
For “nonessential items’—transporta- 
tion, personal care, recreation, and 
other goods and services 1°—only the 
client’s share of the excess over the 
minimum budget was considered 
available for payment of the fee— 
that is, the difference between the 
amount budgeted at the family’s in- 
come level and that at the minimum, 
divided by family size. Financial re- 
sources other than current income 
were not considered, but adjustments 
for unusual obligations, such as the 
cost of maintaining a child in col- 
lege, purchase of a new house, or 
contributions to relatives outside the 
home were to be made by dropping 
to an appropriately lower income be- 
fore applying the formula. 

Boston and New York, by setting 
up budgets for families of different 
sizes to determine available margins, 
automatically provided family size 
differentials in fees. Other agencies 
prepared tables from which the fee 
for a family with a given income and 
of a given size could be determined 
by inspection. Two family service 
agencies, for example, adjusted their 
fees from a minimum of $1 to a max- 
imum of $10 by adding $1 for every 
$600-increase in income at a given 
family size and reducing it by $1 for 
each additional family member. 

Practically all agencies provided for 
adjusting the fee to special circum- 
stances although sometimes rather 
arbitrarily—for example, one agency 
stated that “the above schedule ap- 
plies to a family comprised of par- 
ents and one child. To find the fee 
for larger families drop back one in- 
come bracket for each additional de- 
pendent.” Other agencies adjusted 
family income for unusual circum- 
stances before consulting the fee 
table. Some agencies, concerned lest 
too strict application of the fee sched- 
ule would spoil rapport with the 
client or even destroy contact alto- 
gether, provided for changing or 
waiving the fee if the client seemed 
reluctant. In contrast, one agency 
voiced a philosophy undoubtedly con- 
curred in by others—that payment 
for treatment has psychological value 
in itself and that many persons 
would come if there were a fee but 


15Only items considered available for 
fees were budgeted. 


would reject service labeled ‘‘charity.” 

In this connection the procedures 
developed by the College Scholarship 
Service, created in 1954 by the College 
Entrance Examination Board to assist 
colleges in allotting scholarship funds 
and other financial aids to deserving 
candidates, are of interest. Just as 
there has been a change in the role 
of voluntary agencies over the years, 
there has also been a change in the 
attitude towards scholarships. No 
longer are they solely awards for 
achievement equally available to all 
who qualify. Now the amount of the 
scholarship must usually be adjusted 
inversely to ability to pay. 

As measured by the Service the abil- 
ity to pay is determined on the basis 
of family income and the porticn 
thereof that parents are deemed ob- 
ligated to spend for the maintenance 
of dependent children, including the 
applicant. The amount of such main- 
tenance is taken as a fixed proportion 
of income, varying only with family 
size. After deduction of children’s 
maintenance costs and extraordinary 
expenses (such as medical bills, heavy 
debts, education of other children, 
obligations to other dependents, and 
housekeeping expenses for a working 
mother or widower father), a _ per- 
centage of the remaining income is 
assigned for the applicant’s college ex- 
penses because “parents should make 
some effort to provide for the appli- 
cant in college beyond fulfilling 
their responsibility for his ‘normal’ 
maintenance.” This percentage, or 
educational tax, is graduated so that 
it is progressively higher with in- 
come; for those with lower incomes, 
it is progressively lower with increas- 
ing family size. Finally, a portion of 
the child’s estimated share of family 
assets and savings as well as his own 
is also deemed available for his edu- 
cation. Particular care is taken, how- 
ever, to conserve adequate family re- 
serves and to protect those inade- 
quately insured, widows, and aged 
parents without retirement plans. 
There is an attempt to tap all re- 
sources that might reasonably be 
used for college expenses, without 
bearing down so heavily on the stu- 
dent’s or the parent’s savings as to 
discourage others from such foresight 
in the future. 

The colleges participating in the 
Service relate the amounts that the 
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family can pay—according to these 
standards—to their own charges, with 
the amount of scholarship aid repre- 
senting the difference between the 
two sums, where full scholarship is 
granted. The student, therefore, is 
not under financial pressure to select 


one rather than another of the col- 
leges. 


Some Issues 


The finding that budgets derived 
by different agencies differ in content 
is in itself not unexpected. To con- 
struct a budget equivalent in satis- 
faction, though not necessarily iden- 
tical in content, for families of dif- 
ferent types living in different parts 
of the country requires not only a 
vast amount of income-expenditure 
data but a carefully detailed set of 
procedures and assumptions as well. 
Even the income-elasticity method 
developed by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics and used for the New York 
City family budget requires many 
decisions. Considerable work needs 
to be done in defining standards and 
determining the data necessary to 
implement them. Because the neces- 
sary research and collection of data 
are costly and time-consuming, better 
coordination of the efforts of all 
those concerned with the develop- 
ment and use of budgets is essential. 

It may be helpful because of the 
problems—and the resulting time lags 
in bringing budget standards up to 
date—to direct attention to alterna- 
tive devices for certain applications 
by the social agencies. Those helping 
families with financial planning, for 
example, might rely more effectively 
for a reference tool on actual con- 
sumption patterns and distributions 
showing a range of expenditures than 
on a Single set of budget figures. In 
fact, current practice in this field is 
likely to stress the wide variation in 
needs and preferences among families 
having the same income. 

For some purposes it would seem 
that the crucial figure is the total 
cost of the budget. This dollar total 
might then be found more directly 
than it is at present by choosing a 
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specific income percentile, a break- 
even point, a point at which a spe- 
cified percentage of families had sav- 
ings, or a point at which a given per- 
centage of households achieved an 
adequate diet. Following this proce- 
dure would also involve careful study 
of concepts and a series of arbitrary 
decisions. Special allowances could 
still be made for items like medical 
care when the average of customary 
expenditure is less than a recognized 
measure of need.16 

There are nevertheless compelling 
reasons for retaining the budget 
method. Most substitutes would re- 
quire considerably more information 
about family incomes or expenditures 
than is now available, although it 
should be evident that more data of 
these types are needed too if the budg- 
ets are to be constructed with rea- 
sonable objectivity. Budgets may also 
be more effective than any substitute 
as a tool for justifying agency pro- 
grams—a consideration that cannot 
be minimized. It might make for poor 
public relations, for example, to es- 
tablish a fixed percentage of families 
—that is, families at a given point 
in the income distribution—as low- 
income families who have a less-than- 
adequate level of living. There will 
be confusion about the fact that, 
though the goal is to reduce the num- 
ber of families living at less than a 
minimum or subsistence level, the 
concept of adequacy implies by defi- 
nition a gradual upgrading of the 
standard. A standard of adequacy 


16 According to the Heller Committee, 
the complex procedure followed by the 
BLS in developing the city worker’s family 
budget yielded approximately the same 
result as their own selection of items used 
by 50 percent of the population. The costs 
of major categories of the San Francisco 
budget are similar to those of like families 
in this income class or the next higher 
one in large cities in the West in the 1950 
consumer expenditure survey. The higher 
cost of the San Francisco budget in rela- 
tion to that in New York is consistent with 
the fact that average income is higher in 
the Western cities than in the North, and 
family spending patterns are related to 
the prevailing income level in the com- 
munity. 


necessarily implies that there are 
some families below it as well as 
some above. 

Fee-setting for many agencies is 
even more difficult than determin- 
ing a budget standard. In fact, as 
commonly practiced, a fee schedule 
can be developed only after the budg- 
et is completed. Decisions must then 
be made about the nature and use of 
family resources and the claims of 
individual members to a share in 
them, the relation of cost of service 
to the amount recovered from the 
client, the differentials for long-term 
and short-term situations, and the 
problem of having a procedure defini- 
tive enough for ready application but 
still flexible enough to allow for ad- 
justment to the individual situations. 

The two published statements on 
methods of determining fees that 
have been cited in this article serve 
to illustrate in addition the wide di- 
vergence possible in the philosophy 
underlying fee schedules. Should one 
standard of living be presumed ap- 
plicable to all, or will higher income 
be assumed to carry with it a higher 
standard, so that a different measure 
of cost is to be used in determining 
the excess of income over family 
needs? Should all assets be included 
in determining the margin even 
though the result, in effect, is to 
penalize the family that has savings? 

The College Scholarship Service 
plan predicates ability to pay as a 
function of income and other re- 
sources but on the premise that fam- 
ilies with different incomes, by vir- 
tue of these incomes, will not be able 
to satisfy their requirements for ade- 
quacy at the same cost level. Such 
an assumption could be more realistic 
for voluntary agencies than the one- 
budget approach, and it is, in effect, 
the one being used by the Boston 
agency. It might be no easier to de- 
velop a schedule on this basis, how- 
ever, than with present procedures. 
In addition, it might be difficult to 
justify in view of the limited funds, 
derived in large part from voluntary 
contributions, with which many social 
agencies must operate. 
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Notes and Brief Reports 


Trust Fund Operations, 
1958* 


Among the trust funds managed 
by the Treasury Department in whole 
or in part (for example, portfolio 
management only) are the social in- 
surance and related trust funds. 
These funds include the old-age and 
survivors insurance trust fund, the 
disability trust fund, the unemploy- 
ment trust fund, the railroad retire- 
ment account, the civil-service retire- 
ment fund, and the several veterans’ 
insurance funds. 


Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance Trust Fund 


All financial operations of the old- 
age, survivors, and disability insur- 
ance program are carried on through 
the Federal old-age and survivors in- 
surance trust fund and the Federal 
disability insurance trust fund. 

Income-outgo.—Amounts equivalent 
to 100 percent of current collections 
under the Federal Insurance Contri- 
butions Act and under chapter 21 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954, 
as amended, are transferred by per- 
manent appropriations to the trust 
funds on the basis of estimates made 
by the Secretary of the Treasury. 
Differences between these estimates 
and the contributions actually pay- 
able on the basis of reported earnings 
are adjusted periodically. Contribu- 
tions received under voluntary agree- 
ments with States for the coverage 
of State and local government em- 
ployees are deposited directly in the 
trust funds. 

Contributions appropriated to and 
deposited in the old-age and survivors 
insurance trust fund—less reimburse- 
ments to the General Treasury for 
refund of excess employee tax collec- 
tions!—totaled $7,565.8 million in 
1958 or 10.8 percent more than 1957 





*Prepared by Sophie R. Dales, Division 
of Program Research, Office of the Com- 
missioner. 

1 Refunds are payable to employees who 
earned more than $4,200 a year in 1955-58 
and who worked for more than one em- 
ployer during the year, each of whom 
deducted the tax on wages up to $4,200. 
For 1959 and subsequent years, the taxable 
limit is $4,800. 
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collections. The major cause of the 
rise in contribution income was the 
increase in taxable wages paid in 
1958 as recovery from the recession 
continued. 

The invested assets of the old-age 
and survivors insurance trust fund 
earned $551.4 million in interest in 
1958. The fund also received $287,882 
in interest on reimbursed administra- 
tive expenses from the disability in- 
surance trust fund. No interest was 
transferred in 1958 from the railroad 
retirement account under the finan- 
cial interchange provisions of the 
Railroad Retirement Act as amend- 
ed.2. When the 1957 transfer from 
the railroad retirement account and 
the much smaller 1958 transfer from 
the disability insurance trust fund 
are excluded, it is found that interest 
on the old-age and survivors insur- 
ance trust fund in 1958 was 0.8 per- 
cent less than in 1957, declining 
slightly as the total invested assets 
of the trust fund declined. 

Expenditures for old-age and survi- 
vors insurance benefit payments 
totaled $8,327.0 million—$979.6 mil- 
lion or 13.3 percent more than in 
1957. In addition, $124.4 million was 
transferred to the railroad retirement 
account under the financial inter- 
change provisions, bringing benefit 
payments and transfers with respect 
to benefit payments to a total of 
$8,451.4 million. 

Net administrative costs paid out 
of the old-age and survivors insurance 
trust fund in 1958 amounted to $194.4 
million, an increase of $33.0 million 
or 20.4 percent from 1957. About 
$20 million of the rise is attributable 
to an increase in salary and expense 
items of the Bureau of Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance. Administrative 
expenses include disability insurance 
operations costs for 1958 but not for 
1957. The earlier year’s costs have 
been reimbursed from the disability 
insurance trust fund (in the amount 
of $9.1 million plus interest), and 
1958 costs will be repaid in a sub- 


2For a description of the operation of 
the financial interchange provisions, see 
“Experience Under Financial Interchange, 
OASDI and Railroad Retirement System,” 
Social Security Bulletin, September 1958, 
page 16. 





sequent year. The remainder of the 
increase consists of a $7.3-million rise 
from 1957 in the Treasury Depart- 
ment costs for the program and a 
rise of $5.5 million in construction 
costs, with the beginning of actual 
construction of the new headquarters 
building for the Bureau of Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance. 

The total assets of the trust fund 
at the end of 1958 were $21,864.4 
million, a net decrease during the 
year of $528.4 million or 2.4 percent. 
Of these assets, $20,953.4 million was 
invested in Government securities 
(table 1), and $911.0 million was held 
in cash on the last day of the year 
largely to pay benefit checks issued 
the beginning of January. 

Investments——Under the  provi- 
sions of the Social Security Act, as 
amended, the old-age and survivors 
insurance trust fund and the disabil- 
ity insurance trust fund are admin- 
istered by a Board of Trustees com- 
posed of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury as Managing Trustee, the 
Secretary of Labor, and the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. The Commissioner of So- 
cial Security is Secretary of the 
Board. 

The Managing Trustee invests the 
portions of the trust funds that, in 
his judgment, are not required for 
current expenditures for benefit pay- 
ments and administrative expenses. 
The Social Security Act restricts 
permissible investments of the trust 
funds to interest-bearing obligations 
of the United States Government 
and to obligations guaranteed as to 
principal and interest by the United 
States. Obligations of these types 
may be acquired on original issue at 
par or by purchase of outstanding 
issues at market price, and they may 
be sold at market price. In addition, 
the act authorizes issuance of public- 
debt obligations exclusively to the 
trust funds that may be redeemed 
at par plus accrued interest. 

At the start of 1958, the old-age 
and survivors insurance trust fund 
held Government securities in the 
amount of $21,566 million (face 
value), and at the close of the year 
the portfolio totaled $20,956 million, 
a net decrease of $611 million or 2.8 
percent, compared with a net decline 
of $265 million (1.2 percent) in 1957 
and a net increase of $729 million 
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(3.4 percent) in 1956. The entire 
decrease for 1958 occurred in the 
special obligations held by the trust 
fund, which totaled $18,519 million 
at the beginning of the year and 
$17,753 million at the end, while 
public issue holdings increased by 
$155 million to a total of $3,202 mil- 
lion. A few years ago, public issues 
made up scarcely 10 percent of the 
investment portfolio; at the end of 
1957 they formed more than 14 per- 
cent, and at the end of 1958, more 
than 15 percent. The increasing pro- 
portion is due not so much to rapid 


decreases of the past 2 years have oc- 
curred exclusively in the amount of 
the special issues held. 

On June 30, 1958, the old-age and 
survivors insurance trust fund had 
held for 1 year $4.5 billion in special 
Treasury notes and bonds of original 
maturities of 2-10 years. Applying 
for the second year the 1956 pro- 
vision that special obligations “shall 
have maturities fixed with due regard 
for the needs of the trust funds,” 
the Managing Trustee invested $4.2 
billion from maturing l-year special 
certificates of indebtedness in these 


June 30, 1960-63, and $465 million 
in each of five issues of special bonds 
maturing annually, June 30, 1964— 
68. In these two transactions of 1957 
and 1958 the trust fund acquired a 
total of $8.7 billion in special obliga- 
tions with maturities of more than 1 
year. None has been redeemed, al- 
though those acquired in June 1957 
became eligible for redemption 1 
year later. As redemptions continue 
to be made as needed exclusively 
from the special certificates of in- 
debtedness, the special notes and 
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bonds make up a larger proportion 
of all special issues. At the end of 
1958 these holdings represented 48.9 
percent of all special obligation hold- 
ings and 41.4 percent of the total 
portfolio. 
Interest rate—The Social Security 
Act of 1935 required that the in- 
vestments of the old-age reserve ac- 
] : -——s« Count (now the old-age and survivors 
Unemployment . 
trust fund insurance trust fund) earn at least 
3 percent. The 1939 amendments re- 
moved all reference to a minimum 
yield except on “special obligations 


increase in the amount of the public 
issues held by the trust fund but 
rather to the fact that the overall 


longer-term special obligations: $465 
million in each of four issues of 
special notes maturing annually, 


Table 1.—Investment of the social security trust funds, by type and earnings, 
end of December 1957 and 1958 


{In millions] 





Old-age and survivors 


Disability insurance 
insurance trust fund 


trust fund 
Type of investment 
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1 Includes, for the old-age and survivors insurance 
trust fund, $1,064.9 million of public nonmarketable 
2%4-percent investment series B bonds in 1958 and 
$1,081.9 million in 1957 and, for the unemployment 
insurance trust fund, $745.0 million of the same 
issue in both 1958 and 1957. 

2 Treasury bills are non-interest-bearing and are 
sold on a discount basis with competitive bids for 
each issue. The average sale price of these series 
gives an approximate yield on a bank-discount 
basis (360 days a year) as indicated here. 

8 Refers only to the investments acquired above or 
below par value in open-market operations. ‘ Pre- 
mium”’ is the excess of the price paid in the open 
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market over par value; ‘‘discount”’ is the amount by 
which the price paid is less than par value. The 
Treasury Department amortizes this positive or 
negative difference over the remaining life of the 
obligations. At any given time, the ‘‘net unamor- 
tized”’ figure represents a subtraction of the amount 
remaining to be written off between that time and 
maturity on issues bought at a premium from the 
amount still to be ‘“‘ written on”’ for issues bought at 
a discount. 

4 Less than $50,000. 

Source: Daily Statement of the U.S. 


Treasury 
and unpublished Treasury releases. 


funds to the average rate on Treasury 
bonds (including one relatively small 
issue of 3-percent Panama Canal 
bonds of 1961). 

he new formula with its change 
of base and of rounding method was 
used to set the special obligation in- 
terest rate for the first time on 
October 1, 1956. For the next 21 
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months—through the “rollover” of 
maturing special certificates of in- 
debtedness on June 30, 1958—the 
interest rate remained at 212 per- 
cent. It was 2% percent for the last 
6 months of 1958. 

The year 1958 was a year of gen- 
erally mixed trends in interest rates 
on public marketable Government 
securities. The shortest-term issues 

ropped sharply, but the overall rate 
was prevented by the general stabil- 
ity and even slight rise of the longer- 
term (and particularly the longest- 
term) issues from falling as rapidly. 
The difference over the years between 
the average rate on the total inter- 
est-bearing debt and on the long- 
term bonds is indicated in table 2, 
which also shows the computed aver- 
age interest rate on all investments 
(special obligations and public mar- 
ketable and nonmarketable issues) 
of the three social security trust 
funds. The long-term marketable 
securities had the higher average 
rate in the 16 years 1936-51. During 
the past 7 years, 1952-58, the aver- 
age rate on the total debt took the 


lead, but by a smaller margin than 
the reverse situation in many of the 
earlier years. 


Disability Insurance 
Trust Fund 


The disability insurance trust 
fund was activated as of January l, 
1957, to receive contributions at the 
rate of 144 of 1 percent of payroll 
each from employers and employees 
and at 3s of 1 percent from the seli- 
employed. In 1957, contribution in- 
come was received during 11 months, 
benefits were paid during 5 months, 
and no administrative expenses were 
paid out except the cost of the Treas- 
ury Department’s operation of the 
fund. 

In 1958, the first year of full opera- 
tion, $965.5 million was received in 
contribution income, and the in- 
vested assets. of the fund—governed 
by the same provisions that apply to 
the old-age and survivors insurance 
trust fund—earned $25.1 million in 
interest. Total receipts for the year 
amounted to $990.6 million. Benefit 
payments totaling $249.0 million were 


Table 2.—Computed average interest rate (percent) on social security trust 
fund investments, total interest-bearing public debt, and long-term mar- 
ketable debt at end of specified period, 1936-58 
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Total ies ae 
interest- | marketable 
At end of— bearing “U.S Old-age and = isahility Unem- 
=— obligations sortie insurance ployment 
trust fund trust fund trust fund 

EE a ee end eee 2.570 OB Se as Be eee oa 2.50 
__ Se Sa a eee 2. 568 3.059 Of ee ne 2.50 
i a coc 2. 586 2.978 Eh ee 2.50 
beset et RE RES C5 SO 2.598 | 2.915 of aaa 2.50 
RS See 2. 566 | 2.868 | 5 ree 2.50 
| 2.409 2.751 3, 3 ee 2.49 
SE ee eee | 2.059 | 2.675 | ae 2.24 
SS ea ey eae ee 1.956 2.421 | a ae 1.89 
_, SA rr ee eae aL 1.919 2.326 BERR eter Red 1.91 
| Ee eS a ae 1.965 2.323 > a 1.93 
es eee 2.057 2.307 kf eee 1.94 
ER SETS Re eee 2.144 2.296 at a eee 2.05 
ashe i aes i arin eaigaes avian 2.216 2.310 Bie fis ubedenwe ss 2.16 
ad ae a 2.208 2.316 i 2.16 
fe TREE Ee ee ae ee 2. 209 2.359 i gp eee 2.16 
a 2.308 2.322 .) | ae 2.18 
J SS Pe ee eee. 2.353 2.320 | Sf Bee 2.30 
SS eae See eee 2.414 2.393 (eee 2.41 
_ |, Lo Se See repeaters 6a8 2.291 2.480 eee 2.30 
EEE ES Soe eres 2.490 2.485 (2) CR eRe 2.31 
AS a ee er 2.671 2.482 BOE fochiscccwcet oe 2.53 
fo Ee eee fee 2.889 2.505 2.55 2. 57 2. 66 
1958: 

Re i Ee 2.638 2.576 2. 55 2.54 2.65 

0 SS ee see ee eee 2.689 2.592 2.57 2.57 2.65 





1Includes public and special Government ob- 
ligations. Interest rate on special obligations issued 
to the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund 
from 1937 to August 1939, 3 percent; to the old-age 
and survivors insurance trust fund from September 
1939 to August 1956 and to the unemployment 
trust fund from 1936 to date, average coupon rate at 
end of preceding month of total interest-bearing 
public debt, rounded to next lowest \% of 1 percent; 
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and to the old-age and survivors insurance and 
disability insurance trust funds from September 
1956 to date, average coupon rate at end of preceding 
month of all marketable interest-bearing U.S. 
obligations of more than 5-year maturity from issue 
date, rounded to nearest 4 of 1 percent. 


Source: Daily Statemene the U.S. Treasury 
and other Treasury Department releases. 


made to disabled persons aged 50- 
64 on the basis of their past covered 
employment and, beginning in Octo- 
ber 1958, to their dependents.’ Ad- 
ministrative expenditures amounted 
to $12.5 million; this amount includes 
the $9.1 million reimbursed to the 
old-age and survivors insurance trust 
fund (plus $287,882 interest) for 
administrative costs of the disability 
program advanced by that trust fund 
in the past but does not include most 
of such administrative costs for 1958. 
At the end of 1958 the assets of the 
disability insurance trust fund to- 
taled $1,378.5 million, of which $1,- 
320.8 million was invested in Gov- 
ernment securities and the remain- 
ing $57.8 million held in cash 
balances. 

The disability insurance trust fund 
portfolio contained the same types 
of public and special Government 
securities as did the old-age and 
survivors insurance trust fund. At 
the year-end the $64 million it held 
in public issues (Treasury bonds and 
notes) amounted to 4.8 percent of 
its total holdings, compared with the 
15.3 percent in public issues held by 
the old-age and survivors insurance 
trust fund. Of the $1,257 million in 
special obligations, $920 million or 
73.2 percent was in l-year special 
certificates of indebtedness; the 
remaining $338 million was in special 
Treasury notes and bonds with ma- 
turities of 2-10 years. 

Since the interest rate on special 
obligations issued to the disability 
insurance trust fund is governed by 
the same provisions that apply to 
the old-age and survivors insurance 
trust fund, the rates for new special 
issues to the two funds are always 
the same at any given time. In 1958, 
special obligations were issued at 
212-percent interest in January—June 
and at 25s percent during the second 
half of the year. 


8 Under the 1958 amendments, depend- 
ents of disabled beneficiaries include wives 
and dependent husbands who have reached 
retirement age, unmarried dependent 
children (including those aged 18 or over 
who were disabled before they reached 
that age), and wives who have an entitled 
child in their care. Payments to disabled 
persons aged 18 or over whose disability 
began before they reached age 18 and 
who were children of retired or deceased 
insured workers are, however, chargeable 
to the old-age and survivors insurance 
trust fund. 
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Unemployment Trust Fund 
Income-outgo.—The unemployment 


trust fund is composed of the 
51 accounts for the State unem- 
ployment insurance programs, the 
railroad unemployment insurance ac- 
count, and the Federal unemploy- 
ment account. The total assets of the 
trust fund on December 3i, 1958, 
amounted to $7,124.0 million, a de- 
crease Of $1,984.6 million or 21.8 
percent from assets of $9,108.7 mill- 
ion at the end of 1957. 

During 1958 the State accounts 
were credited with deposits of $1,- 
49).1 million, 3.7 percent less than 
the $1,547.1 million of 1957. Interest 
earned by the State accounts was 
$199.0 million in 1958, compared with 
$220.4 million in the preceding year. 
The $3,541.4 million withdrawn from 
the State accounts for benefit pay- 
ments in 1958 is the largest sum ever 
withdrawn in a single year. The 
nearest approach to it was the $2,- 
032.2 million withdrawn in the 1954 
recession year. It is more than twice 
the 1957 withdrawals and accounts for 
practically the entire decline in the 
total assets of the trust fund. It 
shouid be noted that the sum rep- 
resents not actual benefit payments 
but withdrawals by the States from 
their unemployment accounts with 
the Federal Government for deposit 
in their local accounts, from which 
the benefits are paid. 

The railroad unemployment in- 
surance account—from which are 
paid cash sickness and maternity 
benefits to railroad workers as well 
as unemployment insurance bene- 
fits—is at present in financial diffi- 
culties. From a peak in 1948 of al- 
most $1 billion, the balance has grad- 
ually declined until it now stands at 
its lowest level. From $262.3 million 
at the beginning of 1958 the balance 
dropped to $133.6 million by Sep- 
tember and to $88.2 million by the 
end of the year. As a result the tax 
rate for 1959, tied by law to the size 
of the account the preceding Septem- 
ber, was raised to the 3-pércent maxi- 
mum. (The rate is on a sliding scale, 
ranging from a minimum of 1!2 of 1 
percent of taxable payroll if the Sep- 
tember balance is $450 million or 
more to a maximum of 3 percent if 
the balance is less than $250 million, 
in steps of 12 of 1 percent for each 
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$50-million drop.) Deposits in 1958 
(including the annual transfer from 
the railroad unemployment insur- 
ance administration fund) totaled 
$103.9 million, the highest annual 
amount since before the 1948 peak. 
Interest earned in 1958, however, 
decreased along with the size of the 
total account, the bulk of which is 
held in the form of Government 
securities, with a minimum in cash. 
The account earned $4.4 million in 
interest in 1958; it earned $7.4 mil- 
lion in 1957, $8.1 million in 1956, 
and $9.5 million in 1955. Benefits 
totaling $282.3 million were paid in 
1958—90.5 percent more than in 
1957 and 38.3 percent more than in 
1954, when the previous record high 
was paid. 

Although the quarterly balance in 
the Federal unemployment account 
remained slightly above its statu- 
tory level of $200 million during the 
first half of 1958, there was more 
activity in this loan fund in 1958 
than in any other year since its ac- 
tivation in December 1954, and its 
assets were depleted to $95 million by 
the year’s end. In the first and 
third quarters, Alaska borrowed a 
total of $5.6 million, raising its out- 
standing debt to the account to more 
than $8 million. In April, Oregon 





borrowed $14 million in anticipation 
of a continuation of the decline in 
its economy; fortunately the loan 
became unnecessary, and the $14 mil- 
lion was returned early in June. 
During the third quarter, Michigan 
was obliged to borrow $113 million 
to continue unemployment insurance 
benefit payments. All these loans ex- 
cept Oregon’s remained outstanding 
at the end of 1958. At the turn of 
the fiscal year, $6.1 million was 
placed in the account and $33.5 million 
was distributed directly to the State 
accounts from an undistributed ap- 
propriations (suspense) account in 
which had been held amounts—addi- 
tional to the $200 million in the Fed- 
eral unemployment account — by 
which Federal employment taxes ex- 
ceeded administrative expenditures 
for employment security. Transfers 
from the account totaling $6.0 mil- 
lion to cover the administrative ex- 
penses of the Bureau of Employment 
Security of the Department of Labor 
were taken care of almost entirely 
by the $5.5 million earned in interest 
during the year by the account’s 
assets. 

Investments.—Although the unem- 
ployment trust fund is composed of 
the separate State accounts, the rail- 
road unemployment account, and the 


Table 3.—Investments of social security trust funds and interest-bearing 
public debt at end of specified period, 1936-58 


{Amounts in millions] 





Social security trust fund investments (face value) 
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1958: 

cE eee 274,698 30, 539 11.1 21,764 1,055 7,720 
* December...----- 280 ,839 29,390 0.5 20 ,956 1,321 7,114 





Source: Daily Statement of the U.S. Treasury and other Treasury Department releases. 
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Federal unemployment account, in- 
vestments are made by the Secretary 
of the Treasury for the fund as a 
unit. Interest earned on investments 
is distributed quarterly among all ac- 
counts on the basis of the average 
daily balance of each account. Per- 
missible types of investments are the 
same as for the other two social 
security trust funds. 

During 1958 the fund’s invested 
assets declined by $1,983 million, 
although cash balances were rela- 
tively the same at the end of the 
year as at the beginning—about $8.5 
million. This decrease is far more 
than double the declines in previous 
recession years: in 1949 the port- 
folio ended the year $800 million 
smaller than it started, and in 1954 
it became $805 million smaller. Prac- 
tically the entire decrease occurred 
in the special obligations held by the 
fund; total holdings of public issues 
remained almost exactly the same 
during the year although, as in the 
other two trust funds, there was 
some shifting from short-term to 
longer-term issues. 

Among them, the three social se- 
curity trust funds had a net decrease 
in their invested assets of $1,886 mil- 
lion during the year. Their total 
investments on December 31 stood 
at $29,390 million (table 3). This 
sum represented 10.5 percent of the 
total interest-bearing public debt, 
compared with 11.5 percent on De- 
cember 31, 1957. 

Special obligations accounted for 
$25,065 million or 85.3 percent of the 
total investments of $29,390 million 
in the portfolios of the three funds 
at the end of the year. Of this 
amount, $16,043 million was in 
special certificates of indebtedness 
maturing on June 30, 1959—$5,793 
million at 21!4-percent interest and 
$10,249 million at 25s-percent—and 
the remainder was in 214-percent 
Treasury special bonds and notes 
totaling $9,022 million. 

Interest rate—The 1956 amend- 
ments to the Social Security Act did 
not affect the interest formula or 
the maturities of special obligations 
issued to the unemployment trust 
fund—a fund essentially different in 
character and purpose from the old- 
age and survivors insurance and dis- 
ability insurance trust funds. The 
formula remained the same as the 
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“old” formula for the other two 
funds. As a result of the continuing 
drain on the trust fund, there were 
no investments in special obligations 
during the first half of 1958 except 
one of $209.5 million in May, with 
interest at 25; percent. The “roll- 
over” of the l-year special certifi- 
cates of indebtedness was also at 25s- 
percent interest. Had special certifi- 
cates been purchased in January 
they would have carried 273-percent 
interest; in February and March, 
23, percent; and in April, 25s per- 
cent. Special certificates were ac- 
quired for the trust fund in each 
month of the second half of the year 
except October. The interest rate 
was 25s in each month but Septem- 
ber, when $6.6 million was invested 
at 2% percent and redeemed before 
the end of the month. (October’s 
acquisitions, had there been any, 
would also have been at 214 percent.) 


Related Trust Funds 


In 1958, total receipts of the rail- 
road retirement account amounted 
to $652 million—$535 million in con- 
tributions and $117 million in inter- 
est. Railroad retirement benefits of 
$621 million were paid in 1958 (net 
of $124 million received from the 
old-age and survivors insurance trust 
fund under the financial interchange 
provisions mentioned earlier). Ad- 
ministrative expenses for the year 
were $9 million. Total assets of the 
account on December 31, 1958, were 
$3,624 million, of which $3,621 mil- 
lion was invested and $3 million 
was in undisbursed cash balances. 
The interest rate for special obliga- 
tions issued to the railroad retirement 
account is set by law at 3 percent. 

Contributions to the civil-service 
retirement fund totaled $1,462 mil- 
lion in 1958, and interest earned 
$199 million. Benefits of $735 mil- 
lion were paid during the year. The 
administrative expenses of the civil- 
service retirement program _ are 
chargeable not to the fund but to 
the General Treasury. At the end of 
1958 the invested assets of the fund 
amounted to $8.571 million. 

All types of special Government 
obligations totaled $44,840 million at 
the end of 1958, 16.0 percent of the 
outstanding interest-bearing Federal 
debt. Together, the three social se- 
curity funds held 55.9 percent of all 


special obligations, compared with 
59 percent in 1957 and the 2 previous 
years. Most of the remainder was 
held by related trust funds, includ- 
ing the civil-service retirement fund 
(18 percent), the several veterans’ 
insurance funds (15 percent), and 
the railroad retirement account (8 
percent). 


——————— 


National Conference on 
Homemaker Services 

To encourange the development of 
programs to help families maintain 
themselves at home when illness or 
some other major crisis occurs, a 
National Conference on Homemaker 
Services was held in Chicago on Feb- 
ruary 10 and 11, 1959. About 285 
persons attended. The conference 
was sponsored by 26 national agen- 
cies and by the following units of the 
Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare—the Social Security 
Administration (Office of the Com- 
missioner, the Children’s Bureau, the 
Bureau of Public Assistance, and the 
Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance); the Public Health Serv- 
ice; the Office of Education; and the 
Special Staff on Aging. 

The conference advanced a basic 
new concept in community social 
planning—that homemaker services ! 
should be available to any family or 
individual needing them, regardless 
of income—and the members agreed 
that, if the services are to be ex- 
tended throughout the Nation, a vig- 
orous partnership must be established 
at Federal, State, and local levels. 
Recommendations to achieve this 
purpose took various forms. 

1. That the Executive Committee 
of the National Conference on Home- 
maker Services take steps “without 
delay to sponsor and plan a multi- 
discipline study and evaluation of the 
existent variations in homemaker 
services programs.” 

2. That a continuing mechanism 
be established at the national level to 
study programs and guide and help 


1The question of the appropriate name 
for the services was discussed during the 
conference but was left unresolved. One 
group suggested that the service should be 
renamed ‘“family-aide” service; another, 
“thhome-aide’”’ service. 
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communities interested in developing 
or expanding programs involving care 
of families and/or patients in the 


home. “This must involve coopera- 
tion of both voluntary and official 
agencies in health, welfare, education 
at all levels—local, State, and na- 
tional.”’ 

3. That conference findings be 
made available to all State depart- 
ments of public welfare, national vol- 
untary agencies, and local affiliates, 
and that the 1960 White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth and 
the Conference on the Aging sched- 
uled for 1961 include in their agenda 
material on homemaker services. 

4. “That the National Committee 
on Homemaker Services, because of 
its experience and wide geographical 
representation, should be encouraged 
to accept national leadership for co- 
ordination, stimulation and research 
in homemaker services. If necessary, 
the committee should broaden its 
membership to include other disci- 
plines representing interested agen- 
cies and professions.” 

5. “That the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare en- 
courage and assist States in develop- 
ing homemaker service by continuing 
and expanding the consultative serv- 
ice it is presently providing the 
States.”’ 

Mrs. Katherine B. Oettinger, Chief 
of the Children’s Bureau, called at- 
tention in the conference’s opening 
address to some of the ‘roadblocks’ 
in the path of developing homemaker 
services. One, she said, grows out of 
the fact that some “professions have 
felt a sense of ownership, that home- 
maker service was the prerogative of 
one profession as against another.”’ 
Mrs. Oettinger declared that the 
professions involved in homemaker 
services must be willing to give up 
some of their ‘preconceived notions 
and look at goals” and to acknow- 
ledge that the professional structure 
in homemaker services at times may 
have interfered with the “view of the 
needs of families and individuals.” 

The working groups that reported 
at the final session responded with 
varying recommendations: 

1. “The auspices of a homemaker 
services program . need not be 
a social agency. However, because 
the professional training of the so- 
cial worker gives him the broadest 
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base for understanding family life, 
he is better able to administer a 
homemaker services program than 
any other professional group 
Casework service is especially im- 
portant at the point of intake. The 
supervisor of homemakers should be 
a social worker.” 

2. “Regardless of whether a home- 
maker service is based in a social or 
in a health agency, appropriate 
health services and social services 
should be available when needed.” 

3. An increasing variety of agen- 
cies, both public and voluntary, 
should provide homemaker service, 
“if necessary on an experimental 
basis,’”’ and research should be under- 
taken “to determine under what 
circumstances it is preferable to have 
a specialized agency providing 
service to a total community and 
when it is better to have the indi- 
vidual agency within the community 
assume responsibility for its own re- 
cruitment, training and service.” 

4. The national voluntary agencies 
should “clarify their interest and 
policies in respect to homemaker 
service and the role that their local 
affiliates can play in participating in 
the organization of this service in 
local communities.” 


Role of the Homemaker 

One working group, charged with 
setting forth the needs that can 
be met by homemaker services, de- 
fined them in terms of specific 
groups: 

The aged.—The homemaker should 
help with proper nutrition, provide 
companionship, stimulate appropri- 
ate activities, help with housekeep- 
ing because of the aged person’s 
diminishing ability, teach and dem- 
onstrate work simplification, and 
provide protective and supportive 
care of persons unable to function 
independently. 

Families and children.—The home- 
maker should take over the role and 
some of the functions of the parent 
(usually the mother) but preserve 
them at the same time for the 
mother’s resumption of her usual 
role, provide physical care and super- 
vision of children, meet the needs 
of parents and children under spe- 
cial stress, teach better care of chil- 
dren and home, work with multiple 
relationships in family situations, 





and assist and teach parents to func- 
tion more nearly adequately and to 
improve care when protective service 
is needed. (Another group, consider- 
ing services to families with children, 
thought that further study should 
be given to the use of homemakers 
when the mother is regularly em- 
ployed and to the effect of home- 
maker services on family solidarity 
and relationships.) 

Sick and disabled persons.—The 
homemaker should help make more 
effective use of medical care and help 
follow the physician’s recommenda- 
tions; help the family and patient to 
adjust physically, emotionally, and 
psychologically to the impact of the 
illness; and work with those provid- 
ing medical and related services. 


Staffing 

To recruit homemakers, one group 
urged that schools of social work 
include information about home- 
maker services—as one of the needed 
social services—in their curriculum. 
Various sources of recruitment were 
suggested—among them _ educators, 


doctors, ministers, church, social, 
and business organizations, parent- 
teacher associations, newspapers, 


radio, and television. There was gen- 
eral agreement that all homemakers 
will need in-service training, and one 
group suggested that those serving 
older persons should have additional 
training. They stressed the impor- 
tance of understanding “certain ele- 
ments in the psychology of the aged 
persons,” and they recommended 
that “actual service proceed during 
the training period and that ques- 
tions arising from this experience be 
used as a part of the training proc- 
ess.” 

In general, the members seemed to 
think that homemakers should be 
entitled to the same job protections 
as others who serve people, with 
established qualifications, sound 
methods of selection, and attention 
to the basic skills that are needed for 
the job. 


Financing 


The question of financing and of 
public support of homemaker services 
received particular attention. 

The recommendations made by the 
working groups included (1) com- 
parison of the costs to the community 
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of providing homemaker services with 
the costs of alternative plans of 


care; (2) availability of services to 
all persons, regardless of income, 
with any charges to _ individuals 


based on ability to pay; (3) deferred 
and installment payments to in- 
crease fee payments from families; 
(4) liberalization of public welfare 
policy to permit agencies to provide 
homemaker services to persons with 
marginal income who need the 
services but do not qualify for public 
assistance, and, further, considera- 
tion of costs of homemaker services 
as a standard of assistance in old-age 
assistance; (5) consideration of the 
services in relation to the adequacy 
of other community health and 
welfare services; (6) recognition of 
homemaker services in the budgets 
of health organizations and hospi- 
tals; (7) charges to other agencies 
based on total cost per hour, in- 
cluding the homemaker’s salary and 
transportation costs; (8) unification 
of the source of Federal funds for 
homemaker’ services—now coming 
from both the Children’s Bureau and 
the Bureau of Public Assistance—to 
facilitate flexibility in administering 
the program at the iocal level; (9) 
exploration of various additional 
sources of funds; and (10) provision 
of homemaker services by govern- 
ment agencies at all levels, either 
directly or by payment to other 
agencies for all groups unable to 
purchase services for themselves. In 
addition, it was recommended that 
“public agencies should be able to 
serve all income groups where such 
service does not duplicate an exist- 
ing service; where the public agency 
is the only agency capable of carry- 
ing such a service, it should be com- 
munity-wide and serve all income 
groups.” 


Universality of Service 


The need to establish homemaker 
services on a universal basis was 
stressed throughout the conference 
proceedings. One speaker pointed 
out that “even the well-to-do may not 
know where to go... to find the 
kind of help needed in a family 
emergency ... Homemaker service 
therefore should not be restricted to 
any economic group.” Neither, he 
said, should it be restricted to par- 
ticular types of situations but should 
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be made available when persons 
need long-term care, “with no re- 
strictive time limit placed on length 
of continuing service.” 

One group, concerning itself par- 
ticularly with homemakers in rural 
areas or small communities, pointed 
out that “public welfare must take 
real initiative ... if anything like 
universality of services is to be 
achieved” and recommended that 
“the definition of a homemaker and 
the services expected of a homemaker 
in a rural area be kept flexible” and 
that decisions on the use of home- 
maker services in a rural area be 
“made on a case-by-case basis.”’ 


Health Insurance 


The group exploring health insur- 
ance and homemaker services also 
had specific recommendations: (1) 
There is need for identification of 
insurable services provided through 
homemaker services; (2) cost of serv- 
ices should be based on modern cost- 
accounting methods; and (3) health 
insurers should consider develop- 
ments surrounding homemaker serv- 
ices, including recognition of public 
demand, and be prepared to offer 
protection against the cost of such 
services when the appropriate ar- 
rangements and actuarial data be- 
come available. 

As a prerequisite to health insur- 
ance coverage, the homemaker serv- 
ice should be necessary as a result 
of illness or accident to the insured 
person and be performed on the 
recommendation of a physician. The 
person performing the covered serv- 
ice should not be related to or have 
resided with the insured person. 


Industry and Labor 


A group considering the role of 
industry and labor recommended 
that (1) the need for homemaker 
services for industrial personnel be 
assessed so that management and la- 
bor may recognize the desirability of 
extensions of such services, (2) these 
services be considered an integral 
part of medical care in view of the 
substantial savings that they can 
effect in health and welfare pro- 
grams and the gap they can fill in 
the rendition of necessary social 
services, and (3) industry, labor, 
voluntary agencies, and other com- 
munity organizations should be bet- 


ter informed about homemaker serv- 
ice through education and improved 
communications. 
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Current Operating Statistics 


Table 1.—Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1940-59 
{In thousands; data corrected to Mar. 16, 1959] 


Retirement, disability, and survivor insurance 








Unemployment insurance 



































Monthly retirement and Survivor benefits Poa 
disability benefits ! Se ah disability Rail- 
_ —_.. ——— benefits road 
Year and . f E “ under Vet- Unem- 
month Total Rail- Civil Monthly Lump-sum ? Railroad State erans’ | ploy- 
Social road Service | . Veter- —__—__ ~— - Unem- laws 10 legis- | ment 
Security | Retire- | Com- | 228 4¢- cae Rail- Civil Veter- ; ploy- lation" Insur- 
5: Act ? ment mis- minis- | Social road Service | ans Ad- Social : ment ance 
re Act sion 2 tration? Security Retire- Com- minis- Secu- Other 8 Insur- Act? 
5 , Act 4 ment mis- tra- rity Act ance 
Act § sion ? tion & Act 9 
: Number of beneficiaries 
1958 —__—_—_— ——___—— SESSA GEDSNGEEDD - — > -———- - 
A eee 8,412.5 463.1 295.3 | 2,822.7 | 2,792.3 227.0 97.2 (12) 50.4 14.6 39.3 | 2,342.4 | 66.1 | 139.1 
Pomme y..).........<. 8,507.6 465.1 297.9 2,824.8 2,814.5 227.8 98.0 (22) 57.4 15.7 29.1 2,698.3 82.2 141.4 
| Ee ee 8,619.5 467.4 300.7 2,826.8 2,841.1 28. 99.4 1,190.4 64.7 15.6 23.3 2,965.9 95.5 143.7 
[a eee 8,759.7 470.2 304.0 2,832.9 2,868.4 230.0 101.2 (22) 74.1 16.7 28.6 2,966.9 95.8 157.2 
i ee Sea 8,866.9 473.1 306.4 2,841.5 2,891.5 231.1 102.6 (12) 64.0 15.9 23.8 | 2,731.7 87.0 | 138.1 
| SE ae 8,985.5 476.0 309.4 2,850.5 2,919.8 231.7 106.4 | 1,187.9 64.3 13.7 22.5 | 2,590.3 89.0 | 117.4 
: SE Peer Tee. 9,071.2 477.1 312.2 2,858.3 2,940.6 232.3 107.2 (12) 51.6 15.0 26.1 2,234.1 92.4} 112.4 
August.-.../.-- oihislnaaiaul 9,168.7 478.8 314.0 2,867.6 2,963.4 233.7 107.7 (22) 59.9 13.9 31.8 2,676.5 65.0 | 128.7 
September.|........... 9,244.7 481.3 316.1 2,875.1 2,983.6 234.4 124.0 | 1,188.7 68.7 13.2 33.9 2,440.1 | 47.5 | 120.9 
SO, ee ee 9,323.0 483.1 318.7 2,883.5 3,004.5 235.2 128.0 (12) 51.6 13.8 35.2 2,062.5 30.3} 122.5 
November.| ..........-. 9,415.7 485.3 321.0 2,891.2 3,014.5 236.3 130.7 (2 50.3 12.6 31.1 1,922.9 27.7 | 106.6 
Deceniver.|........... (33) 485.2 323.2 2,898.3 (8) 236.8 132.5 (2 (33) 13.3 36.0 2,175.8 | 29.8 | 129.4 
1959 
t . Seen, eee 9,510.0 485.0 324.8 | 2,899.4 3,055.8 236.1 133.6 (12) 109.6 13.4 36.7 | 2,612.5 33.0 | 139.9 
Amount of benefits “ 
eee $1,183,462 | $17,150 $114,166 | $62,019 | $317,851 $6,371 oe pf ree $105,696 | $11,833 | $12,267 |...........- $518,700 |.......... $15,961 
1941_ 1,079,648 | 51,169 , 119,912 64,933 320,561 23,644 i fn 111,799 13,270 8 | eee eee 14,537 
i Jee 1,124,351 76,147 122,806 68,115 325, 265 39,523 7 eae 111,193 15,005 i, eee ee | 6,268 
. 911,696 92,943 | 125,795 72,961 331,350 55,152 * |) eee 116,133 17,843 ih } eee J } _— | 917 
 — 1,104,638 113,487 | 129,707 77,193 | 456,279 73,451 PP EE 144,302 22,034 ' {Ss 62,385 | $4,215 | 582 
a 2,047 ,025 148,107 137,140 83,874 | 697,830 99,651 ee tf Pe eee 254, 238 ee 0 2 ey 445,866 126,6 2,359 
re 5,135,413 222,320 149,188 94,585 |1,268,984 127 ,933 REE. Laddimaaan 333 , 640 27,851 | 1,094,850 1,743,718 | 39,917 
er 4,658 ,540 287,554 177,053 | 106,876 |1,676,029 149,179 a | ee 382,515 29 , 460 33,115 $11,368 776,165 970,542 | 39,401 
| See 4,454,705 352,022 208,642 | 132,852 (1,711,182 7 36,011 $918 | 413,912 32,315 32,140 30,843 793, 265 510,167 | 28,599 
CC 5,613,168 437,420 240,893 | 158,973 {1,692,215 | 39 , 257 4,317 | 477,406 33,158 31,771 | 30,103 1,737,279 | 430,194 |103,596 
ee ), 196.761 651,409 254,240 | 175,787 (1,732,208 43,884 8,409 | 491,579 32,740 33,578 28,099 |1,373,426 34,653 | 59,804 
| eee 5,503,855 (1,321,061 | 268,733 | 196,529 |1,647,938 f 49 ,527 14,014 | 519,398 57 ,337 33,356 | 26 , 297 840,411 2,234 | 20,217 
ee 6,285,237 |1,539,327 | 361,200 | 225,120 {1,722,225 of 74,085 19,986 | 572,983 63,298 37 , 251 34,689 | 998,237 | 3,539 | 41,793 
i 7,353,396 2,175,311 | 374,112 | 269,300 {1,840,437 74: 83,319 27,325 | 613,475 87,451 43,377 45,150 962,221 | 41,698 | 46,684 
eo 9,455,374 2,697,982 | 428,900 | 298,126 |1,921,380 S76 93, 201 32,530 | 628,801 92,229 | 41,480 | 49,173 2,026,866 | 107,666 | 157,088 
ee 10,275,552 3,747,742 | 438,970 335,876 |2,057,515 |1, ; 121,847 39,362 | 688,426 | 112,871 42,233 51,945 (1,350,268 | 87,672 | 93,284 
Wienaaas 11,193,067 4,361,231 | 490,445 | 400,647 |2,101,798 |1,244,073 133,171 49,675 | 699,204 | 109,304 41,895 | 49,538 1,380,726 | 60,917 70 ,443 
Ds 13,560,263 5,744,490 | 538,501 | 474,841 |2,180,509 (1,520,749 | 143,826 58,265 | 748,660 | 138,785 47,278 51,292 |1,766,445 | 53,087 | 93,535 
Beet tedden 17,504,993 6,722,871 570,741 | 561,988 {2,382,215 |1,720,146 | 153,947 74,185 | 794,253 | 132,908 56,043 51,920 (3,979,663 | 82,035 |228,824 
1958 
January.... 1,336,263 482,527 44,690 43,305 194,140 128 ,627 12,029 5,345 | 65,673 10,172 4,268 | 5,383 313,012 | 6,925 | 20,127 
February.| 1,352,024 489,855 44,954 43,447 194,157 129,948 12,095 5,365 | 65,678 11,503 4,527 | 3,786 320,181 7,546 | 19,093 
March_...| 1,419,397 | 497,972 45,247 44,316 193 ,924 131,440 12,171 5,511 65,600 12,995 5,041 | 4,060 | 370,248 | 9,285 | 21,626 
April_....-| 1,474,691 | 507,891 45,563 44,771 198,198 133,148 12,263 5,564 66 , 688 15,019 4,910 4,037 403 ,845 9,833 | 23,153 
ee 1,436,865 515,165 45,907 45,127 197,430 134,534 12,345 5,636 66 , 430 12,904 4,954 3,426 | 363,550 | 8,922 | 20,574 
JUnS. ...4. 1,403,883 | 523,478 46,225 | 45,400 196,953 136, 206 12,402 5,695 , 66,269 13,039 4,288 3,056 | 325,121 8,853 | 16,651 
i: ee 1,437,935 529,845 46,361 45,639 199 , 657 137,519 12,459 5,729 66 ,654 10,444 4,292 3,404 351,050 10,151 | 14,735 
August_...' 1,442,965 538,755 46 , 561 48,843 | 199,305 138 ,972 12,556 6,570 66 , 968 12,128 3,970 4,660 337 ,352 6,553 | 19,861 
September. 1,434,402 544,331 46 ,847 49,823 | 197,823 140,289 12,617 7,056 67,144 14,032 4,638 4,858 322,878 5,047 | 18,144 
October___| 1,403,179 549,482 7,064 50,224 201,983 | 141,503 12,687 7,193 67,626 10,493 5,273 5,377 281,885 3,391 | 19,076 
November.) 1,347,236 | 555,238 7,300 | 50,256 | 201,244 142,291 12,765 7,211 66,765 | 10,168 4,791 4,449 | 227,723 | 2.693 | 16,030 
December- (3) ('8) 47 ,330 50,839 201,017 (3) 12,818 7,309 | 67,250 (13) 5,092 | 5,424 | 295,602 | 3,311 | 19,755 
1959 | | } } } 
January...| 1,589,412 | 602,924 48,050 51,000 205, 188 156,826 13,373 7,308 67,300 22,409 4,583 4,979 | 338,757 | 3,486 | 20,345 





! Under Social Security Act, (1) retirement benefits—old-age, wife’s, and hus- 
band’s benefits and benefits (partly estimated) to children of old-age beneficiaries 
(including those to disabled children aged 18 or over, beginning Jan. 1957) and 
(2) disability benefits—benefits to disabled workers aged 50-64 beginning July 
1957 and, beginning Oct. 1958, to their dependent wives, husbands, and children 
(including disabled children aged 18 or over). Beginning Dec. 1951, includes 
spouse’s annuities under Railroad Retirement Act. 

? Data for civil-service retirement and disability fund; excludes noncontribu- 
tory payments made under Panama Canal Construction Annuity Act. Through 
June 1948, retirement and disability benefits include payments to survivors 
under joint and survivor elections. 

3 Pensions and compensation, and subsistence payments to disabled veterans 
undergoing training; beginning 1955, payments estimated, adjusted quarterly. 

4 Mother’s, widow’s, widower’s, parent’s, and child’s benefits; beginning Jan. 
1957, includes payments to deceased workers’ disabled children aged 18 or over; 
partly estimated. 

5 Annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections and, beginning Feb. 
1947, survivor benefits—widow’s, widower’s (first paid Dec. 1951), widowed 
mother’s, parent’s, and child’s. 

6’ Payments to widows, parents, and children of veterans; data for beneficiaries, 
end of quarter; beginning 1955, payments estimated, adjusted quarterly. 

7 Number of decedents on whose account lump-sum payments were made. 

8’ Payments under Railroad Retirement Act and Federal civil-service and 
veterans’ programs; beginning 1955, data for veterans’ programs estimated. 

® Represents average number of beneficiaries in a 14-day registration period; 
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temporary disability benefits first payable July 1947. 

© Represents average weekly number of beneficiaries; includes data for pay- 
ments to unemployed Federal workers beginning Jan.1955 and to unemployed 
ex-servicemen beginning Nov. 1958, made by the States as agents of the Federal 
Government. Beginning June 1958, includes temporary unemployment com- 
pensation programs ($52,179,402 paid in Jan. 1959). 

!! Beginning Sept. 1944, under Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, readjustment 
allowances to unemployed and self-employed veterans of World War II. Be- 
ginning Nov. 1952, under Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act, unemploy- 
ment compensation benefits to veterans with military service since June 1950. 
Number represents average weekly claims paid. 

2 Not available. 

13 See footnote 5, table 4, page 28. 

4 Payments: under Social Security Act annual data represent Treasury 
disbursements and, under Railroad Retirement Act, amounts certified (for both 
programs data for monthly benefits, by month, are for benefits in current-pay- 
ment status); under Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, amounts certified; 
for Veterans Administration programs, except the readjustment allowance 
program, cisbursements; under the State unemployment insurance laws, Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act, and Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act, checks 
issued; for civil-service programs, disbursements through June 1949 and author- 
izations beginning Jnly 1949. Adjusted on annual basis except for civil-service 
data and payments under Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, which are 
adjusted monthly. 


Source: Based on reports of administrative agencies. 
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Table 2.—Contributions and taxes collected under selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 


1956-59 


[In thousands] 


Retirement, disability, and survivor insurance 


Federal insurance 








Unemployment insurance 


Period contributions ! F Taxes on State un- : Railroad un- 
ederal : ets ea Soe Federal un- : ste 
civil-service Pa - af eI — — employment € mploy ment 
contributions ? sapien coc eons taxes 4 ar inert 
Retirement Disability employees contributions 3 . contributions 5 
und survivors “ : 
Fiscal year: 
1956-57 6 $6 , 539,849 $337 , 199 $1,171,155 $616,020 $1, 537,127 $330 ,034 $77 S858 
1957-58 6 a 7,266,985 926 403 1,259,041 575,282 1,500,397 335,880 99,891 
7 months ended 
January 1957 -_- 2,947,081 892,594 333 , 243 865,017 45.486 38 , 136 
January 1958 3,209,025 400, 556 694 ,933 324,231 870,913 57,684 49 826 
January 1959 3,471,067 419,966 896,614 279 ,432 839, 688 43,755 48,706 
1958 
January _--- 267 ,657 36, 189 121,885 18,721 78,772 53,272 532 
February S86, 581 119,443 113,282 7i,t2e 136,658 269 ,024 7,935 
Ee ae 598,151 74,963 103,610 42,977 8,651 4,691 15,176 
April 747,075 83,350 121,330 17,051 179,064 1,685 810 
SEES See eernrer ees 1,128,413 154,760 107,369 70,197 296 , 553 1,651 9,883 
Se ae Ref 93 , 332 118,516 43,104 8,559 1,146 16,263 
July- if 38,173 113,346 16,721 179,020 857 375 
August ace ihe ae alin 922,527 129,295 154,133 72,314 254,371 873 ll 465 
September 453 , 262 54,743 109,081 43,951 8,293 757 11,719 
Re 2d OU asia kine ens 408 ,812 40,715 5 20,633 125,974 819 S16 
ee eee ee 674,926 96 , 209 67,782 183,621 671 10,475 
EIN aca a a ecteetaape sea 355,057 44,337 43,715 11,466 725 13, 283 
1959 
CEE EE So aN: 2 a 230 , 887 16,494 120,412 14,316 76,943 39,052 573 


! Represents contributions of employees, employers, and the self-employed in 
ind survivors insurance and, beginning Jan- 
r 1952, adjusted for employee- 
tax refunds; beginning May 1951, includes deposits in the trust fund(s) by States 
under voluntary coverage agreements; beginning January 1951, on an estimated 


employments covered by old-age 
uary 1957, disability insurance; beginning Decembe 


basis, with suitable subsequent adjustments. 


2 Represents employee and Government contributions to the civil-service 


retirement and disability fund. 


3 Represents deposits in State clearing accounts of contributions plus penalties 
and interest collected from employers and, in 3 jurisdictions, contributions from 








4 Represents taxes paid 
Act. 


Source: 
ment and other Treasury 1 


employees; excludes contributions collected for deposit in State temporary 
disability insurance funds. 


Data reported by State agencies. 
by employers under the Federal Unemployment Tax 


5 Beginning 1947, also covers temporary disability insurance. 
6 Except for State unem 
of Receipts and Expenditures of the U.S. Government. 
Monthly Statement of Receipts and Erpenditures of the U.S. Govern 


ployment insurance, as shown in the Final Statement 


eports, unless otherwise noted. 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
(Continued from page 24) 


Print. Off., 1959. 33 pp. 25 cents. 
Considers staff-development aspects 
of field supervision. 

U. S. Laws. Compilation of the So- 
cial Security Laws, Including the 
Social Security Act, as Amended, 
and Related Enactments Through 
December 31, 1958. Compiled by 
the Social Security Administration. 


Washington: U. S. Govt. Print. 
Off., 1959. 402pp. $1.25. 
General 
SHAFER, HELEN B. “Migratory Farm 


Workers.” Editorial Research Re- 
ports, Washington, Vol. 1, Feb. 11, 
1959, entire issue. $1. 

Considers the economic aspects of 
the migratory system and efforts to 
improve the status of migrants. 

U. S. CONGRESS. HOUSE. COMMITTEE 
ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS. IN- 
TERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS SUB- 
COMMITTEE. Federal-State-Local 
Relations: Federal Departments 
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and Agencies. Hearings, 85th Con- 

gress, 2d Session. Washington: 

U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 1959. 330 

pp. 

Testimony on grant-in-aid programs 
under the Social Security Act (pp. 
237-329). 


U. S. PRESIDENT. Economic Report 
of the President, Transmitted to 
the Congress, January 20, 1959. 


Washington: U. S. Govt. Print. 
Off., 1959. 225 pp. 175 cents. 
WoRMSER, RENE A. Foundations: 


Their Power and Influence. New 

York: The Devin-Adair Co., 1958. 

412 pp. $7.50. 

An analysis of some of America’s 
most powerful tax-exempt founda- 
tions. 


Retirement and Old Age 


Civic, Miriam. “Social Security Cost 
Considerations.” Conference Board 
Business Record, New York, Vol. 16, 
Jan. 1959, pp. 24-28. 

Gives the reasons for increased so- 
cial security deductions and analyzes 
the provisions of the 1958 amend- 


ments to the Social Security Act. 


KENTUCKY. GOVERNOR’S COMMISSION 
on AcinG. Fact Book on Aging. 
Frankfort: The Commission, 1958. 
76 pp. 


Statistics on Kentucky’s older citi- 
zens. Includes charts on population, 
income and resources, health and dis- 
ability, and social needs. 

NATIONAL OLD PEOPLE’S WELFARE 
CounciL. Notes on Mental Frailty 
in the Elderly. London: National 
Council of Social Service, 1958. 8 
pp. Ils. 

Concludes that mental frailty in 
the elderly is as much the result of 
social surroundings and _ individual 
make-up as it is of disability or 
disease. 

NORTON, DOREEN. Looking After Old 
People at Home. (Rev. ed.) Lon- 
don: National Council of Social 
Service, 1958. 37 pp. . 2s. 6d. 


Public Welfare 


COMMUNITY COUNCIL OF GREATER NEW 
YORK. RESEARCH DEPARTMENT. Fee 
Charging in Social Agency Resident 


Social Security 
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Table 3.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance and disability insurance trust funds, by specified period, 1937-59 


{In thousands] 
































Receipts Expenditures Assets at end of period 
Period | No ane ms mire 
oe Interest A Benefit _Administra- gy ont Cash Total 
and transfers ! received 2 payments tive expenses 34 securities 5 balances assets 
Old-age and survivors insurance trust fund 
ae January 1937-January 1959__.___- $59 , 355 ,867 $5,312,063 $41,945,408 $1,393 ,395 $20,395,900 $933 , 226 $21,329,126 
iscal year: 
ee eee eS eee 6,539,849 560, 558 6,514,581 150 ,057 22,263,318 765 , 560 23 ,028 ,878 
mene on yams rl Se RR Pe PE eR aT, A 7, 266,985 557 , 274 7,874,932 165,604 21,764,189 1,048,411 22,812,600 
7 months ended: 
PE ee eee eee 2,947,081 284,629 3,469, 591 81,856 21,586,802 686 , 569 22,273,371 
(III So og a es ee 3,209,025 281,497 4,407,764 97,562 21,249,585 764,490 22,014,075 
NE NUE a hetaiduckdcaanaccadueaieeess 3,471,067 276,433 5,103,084 127,890 20,395,900 933 , 226 21,329,126 
| 
1958 | 
0: RE LE IRE TOD RAPER TE Ste Ye 267 ,657 1,437 | 632,608 15,268 21, 249,585 764,490 | 22,014,075 
a ee ae 886,581 10,971 654,678 13,756 21,319,282 923,911 22,243,193 
CO RO ee ea Serre ee o 598,151 15,843 680 ,659 16,026 21,331,665 828 ,837 | 22,160,503 
Ore ee ee ee ee et 747,075 21,362 | 710,473 18,856 21,362,123 | 837 ,487 22,199,610 
a ee Ss ee a SD 1,128,413 9,695 710,190 13,762 21,733,623 | 880,143 22,613,766 
ee 2 eT a ee ee 697 ,739 217 ,906 711,169 45,642 21,764,189 | 1,048,411 | 22,812,600 
5c ubbaceedinins a cchadin akaeeneks 425 , 596 1,614 7 822,184 19,129 21,474,961 923,535 | 22,398 ,497 
P| SPSS See aay eee ae eS 922,527 11,943 707 ,613 14,396 21,689,015 921 ,843 22,610,958 
dl Re ee Saree eae F 453 , 262 15,960 716,471 23, 262 | 21,502,387 838 ,061 22,340,448 
October -_-.....- RAT CEE IO OE en Oe ae 408 ,812 21,384 703 ,008 17,601 21,148,151 901,884 | 22,050 ,035 
ERAS ea 674,926 9,530 698 , 756 16,482 20,997,551 1,021,703 | 22,019,254 
eS EE ee en cep ees Meee ee oe 355 ,057 214,020 703 , 598 20,310 20,953,408 911,014 21,864,422 
1959 
DEE ee ae ane ae Ewha. o 230 ,887 1,980 751,454 16,709 20,395,900 933 , 226 21,329, 126 
Disability insurance trust fund 
an: pes January 1957-January 1959____._- 1,683 , 568 32,433 338 , 425 15,998 1,316,678 44,901 | 1,361,578 
iscal year: 
UE Mis cidcksd, sca wieickereon wiata cna chee 337 ,199 DERE Cette ee 1,305 325 ,363 11,895 337 , 258 
OE iid cicdatnesucddcatackie wank Seaaens 926,403 15,843 168 , 420 12,112 1,054,458 44,515 1,098 ,973 
1958 
| ee EE a, Fe Ee ee 36,189 43 15,730 266 649, 146 20,440 669 , 585 
Cg EE ae ee SF ae 119,443 298 18,034 266 708 ,585 62,441 771,026 
| ERCP RS ee eae rnee- Les 1? 74,963 184 | 19,193 266 789 ,388 37 ,324 826,713 
td,  chirivctesthaseisesonescaannudbsdaewdees 83,350 354 | 20 , 206 229 858 ,659 31,323 889 ,982 
ere eee ee ee ee 154,760 632 | 19,407 229 959,051 66,687 | 1,025,738 
ig ER eae ee EE aS ee 93 ,332 8,456 19,175 49,378 | 1,054,458 44,515 | 1,098 ,973 
SRE SRE Ee neers tee) ee ae 38,173 46 18,747 69 1,085,186 ,190 1,118,37 
CN a a ae ee ae, ep ae ee 129,295 410 19,551 69 1,170,578 57,884 1,228 ,461 
Ea Oe 54,743 188 | 22,646 69 1,221,478 39,198 | 1,260 ,676 
| aa pbicnitadiiidinmemdenbiaineaiinthdadale 40,715 403 26,060 545 1,234,262 40,928 1,275,189 
| ES re ae 96, 209 554 27,021 545 1,264,062 80,326 1,344,387 
ee ere 44,337 13,523 23,189 545 1,320,758 57,756 1,378,514 
1959 
DON s ciic kcitenrtienbe da Ac unincinchtnipemanies 16,494 102 32,793 738 1,316,678 44,901 | 1,361,578 





1 For July 1940 to December 1950 equals taxes collected; beginning January 
1951, equals amounts appropriated (estimated tax collections with suitable 
subsequent adjustments) and, from May 1951, deposits by States under volun- 
tary coverage agreements. For 1947-51 includes amounts appropriated to meet 
costs of benefits payable to certain veterans’ survivors. Includes deductions 
‘or refund of estimated amount of employee-tax overpayment beginning 1952 
or the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund and beginning January 1959 
for the disability insurance trust fund. 

2 Includes interest transferred from the railroad retirement account under the 
financial interchange provision of the Railroad Retirement Act, as amended in 
1951 and 1956, and, beginning June 1958, from the disability insurance fund to 
the old-age and survivors insurance fund (see footnote 4). 

3’ Represents net expenditures for administration. Beginning November 
1951, adjusted for reimbursements to trust fund of small amounts for sales of 


services. Beginning October 1953, includes amounts for expenses of plans and 
construction authorized by P.L. 170, 83d Cong., 1st sess. 

4 Beginning January 1957, subject to subsequent adjustment (with interest) 
between the two trust funds; the first adjustment, $9 million applicable to fiscal 
year 1956-57, was transferred from the disability trust fund in June 1958. 

5 Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of accrued interest on 
bonds at time of purchase. 

6 Revised to correspond with Final Statement of Receipts and Expenditures of 
the U.S. Government. 

7Includes payment of $124 million to the railroad retirement account under 
the financial interchange provision of the Railroad Retirement Act, as amended 
in 1951 and 1956. 

Source: Monthly Statement of Receipts and Expenditures of the U. S. Govern- 
ment and unpublished Treasury reports. 





Camps. New York: The Council, 

Dec. 1958. 3l pp. Processed. $1.25. 

Current policies and practices. 
EISLER, LENA. “Geriatric 


for the aged. 
FANSHEL, DAVID. 


Discusses social casework in a home 


An Overview of One 


“An agency looks at 538 cases in- 
cluding their social and psychological 
nature; the caseworker’s activity and 


Social Agency’s Casework Operation. judgment; and patterns of service.” 
Work.” Journal of the American Pittsburgh, Pa.: Family and Child- NaTIoNaAL ASSOCIATION OF SOCIAL 
Geriatrics Society, Baltimore, Vol ren’s Service, Oct. 1958. 318 pp. WoRKERS. ScHOOL SOCIAL WorK 


7, Jan. 1959, pp. 51-60. $1.25. Processed. $4. 
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Table 4.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: Monthly benefits in current-payment status at the end of 


the month, by type of benefit and by month, January 1958-January 1959, and monthly benefits awarded, January 
1959 } 


{Amounts in thousands; data corrected to Mar. 11, 1959] 


























Total Wife’s or husband’s Child’s 4 ve . | 
’ Widow’s i 
Item LE. aaa) actin dentinal eo = Old-age vues ee ee or wid- — ph 
Total OASI 2 DI? , Total | OASI2 | DI? Total | OASI2 | D1I2 | OWers 
Number 

In current-payment 

Status at end of 

month: 

1958 
0 eee 11,204,851, 11,045,763 159,088 6,236,325 159,088 1,835,330 1,835,330 _..____ 1,509,355 1,509,355).._...- 1,105,984 329,785 28 ,984 
5 11,322,172 11,153,256 168,916 6,300,598 168,916 1,853,976 1,853,976 _.____- 1,518,715; 1,518, 715)....... 1,119,520 331,398 29,049 
_ ee: 11,460,592 11,282,966 177,626 6,380,180 177,626 1,875,252 1,875,252 _.____- 1,531,862) 1,531,862 ..._._. 1,132,065, 334,514 29,093 
TS Sere: 11,628,081 11,440,625 187,456 6,476,915 187,456, 1,903,624 1,903,624 _._____ 1,545,811; 1,545,811)_.._..- 1,147,164 337,966 29,145 
a ee 11,758,464 11,563,890 194,574 6,551,778 194,574) 1,925,164 1,925,164 _..___. 1,557,333) 1,557,333, ....... 1,160,174 340,209 29 , 232 
| eee 11,905,288 11,704,913 200,375 6,638,500 200,375 1,947,414! 1,947,414 ______- 1,571,933) 1,571,933 _...... 1,172,767; 344,913 ,386 
| * Ieee aete= 12,011,829 11,807,120 204,709 6,703,193 204,709 1,962,299 1,962,299 ..._._- 1,578,996| 1,578,996 _..._.. 1,184,581! 348,564 29,487 
eae 12,132,135 11,908,076 224,059, 6,765,324 224,059 1,975,568 1,975,568 _...._. 1,587,690) 1,587,690 _..._._ 1,198,234) 351,743 29,517 
September_._._.__-- 12,228,348 12,002,134, 226,214) 6,821,294 226,214 1,991,631, 1,991,631|.._.__- 1,597,269 1,597,269 _.____. 1,210,156) 352,153 29,631 
OO eas 12,327,583, 12,083,107, 244,476 6,866,663 233,541 2,008,305 2,004,403; 3,902) 1,614,077 1,607,044 7,033 1,221,450) 353,787 29,760 
November... .....-. 12,430,234, 12,162,177 268,057, 6,920,677, 237,719 2,031,091 2,018,860, 12,231! 1,624,135 1,606,028 18,107, 1,232,583 353,964 ,065 
December §__._._._. EE PERE PEC a NEGSRERS PEWS I RE EE ED ee PT PR aS |S! ae eeeies| SPAM ee 

} 
1959 | 
Serer: | 12,565,823 12,263.577 302,246 6,968,335 248,894 2,045,988, 2,025,344 20,644, 1,663,592, 1,630,884 32,708 1,254,302 354,028! 30,684 
Awarded, | 
January 1959 5____ 337 ,417 290 , 448 46,969 139,985 21,398 60,088 50,191, 9,897 63 ,046 47,372 15,674 37,525 14,173 1,202 
Monthly amount 
i 
In current-payment | 
status at 3nd of | | 
month: } | 
} 

1958 
January ...........-- | $611,154.7, $599,534. 1 $11,620.6 $403,699. 2 $11,620.6 $63,190.5 $63,190.5 _______ $58 364.6, $58,364.6 _...__- $56, 566.9 $16,207. 4) $1,505.5 
aa 619,802.9 607,406.1, 12,396.8) 409,357.7, 12,396.8 64,014.5 64,014.5 __.___- 58,857.9) 58,857.9)......-. 57,345.4 16,319.8 1,510.8 
March............-.| 629,411.9| 616,320.5 13,091.5 415,822.0, 13,091.5, 64,908.3 64,908.3 _.____- 59,485.2) 560,485.2/_..___- 58 ,067.9 16,522.6; 1,514.4 
” See 641,038.3) 627,166.5 13,871.8) 423,649.3, 13,871.8 66,076.3 66,076.3 ______- 60,192.7| 60,192.7,..._._- 58,959.0 16,769.7) 1,519.5 
er | 649,699.0 635,257.6 14,441.4 429,409.4) 14,441.4) 66,920.1 66,920.1 _...._. 60,751.2) 60,751.2 ....... 59,716.6 16,934.4 1,526.0 
eT are | 659,684.1) 644,773.1 14,911.0 436,244.4 14,911.0' 67,821.1) 67,821.1)....... Je ee es & 60 457.4 17,241.1, 1,538.0 
_ see | 667,363.5, 652,102.1, 15,261.5 441,563.1) 15,261.5 68,460.4) 68,460.4 _...__. 61,879.5| 61,879.5'.._.__- 61,149.5) 17,503.9' 1,545.7 
ST 677,727.1| 659,425.0 18,302.2 446,748.6 18,302.2) 69,053.8, 69,053.8 _.__._- 62,392.7| 62,392.7|....... 61,955.0; 17,725.5 1,549.4 
September---_._.._--} 684,620.2;) 666,089.0 18,531.2, 451,347.4 18,531.2, 69,737.2, 69,737.2 ....._. 63,012.9} 63,012.9 -_____- 62,674.0, 17,758.8, 1,558.7 
,, ae 690 935.7) 671,456.3 19,479.4 454,946.3 19,142.6 70,373.3, 70,2388.2 $135.1! 63,731.8) 63,530.1, $201.7| 63,329.8) 17,843.7| 1,568.2 
November-__-_.._...- 697,528.6| 677,103.7, 20,424.9 459,201.1, 19,515.7, 71,230.1; 70,814.8 415.2, 64,130.2) 63,636.3, 494.0, 63,976.6, 17,886.5) 1,588.3 
SE EES CES SE Se NERS L SES aaa, ICT Ne (ee) TN ee Le RN MATES ER PN VIN NSS 8 2 

1959 

| 
eee ee 759,750.1 736,167.1, 23,583.0 497,547.3) 21,876.1| 77,097.1 76,355.1 742.0 71,832.6 70,867.7| 964.9| 69,977.3 19,671.5 1,748.2 
Awarded, } 
January 1959 5___- 21, 669.4 18,882.5 2,786.9 11,442.8 1,967.6 2,354.4 1,997.4) 357.0 2,641.2 2,178.9 462.3 2,251.6 929.7 82.9 





1 For an explanation of the treatment of dual entitlements, see the Bulletin 
for April 1957, p. 29, table 4, footnote 1. 

2 Benefits under the old-age and survivors insurance (OASI) parts of the old- 
age, survivors, and disability insurance program are payable from the old-age 
and survivors insurance trust fund to old-age insurance (retired worker) bene- 
ficiaries and their dependents and to survivors of deceased workers. Benefits 
under the disability insurance (DI) part of the program are payable from the 
disability insurance trust fund to disability insurance (disabled worker) bene- 
ficiaries and their dependents. 

8 Monthly benefits to disabled workers aged 50-64. 


4 Includes benefits payable to disabled persons aged 18 or over—dependen® 
oe of disabled, deceased, or retired workers—whose disability began before 
age 18. 

5 To effect the benefit increases provided by the 1958 amendments, certain 
operations affecting statistical data on monthly benefits and lump sums awarded 
and monthly benefits in current-payment status were suspended for December 
1958; the figures on benefits in current-payment status at the end of December 
1958 are therefore not available. Figures on benefits awarded in December 1958 
are not available separately but are included in the figures for benefits awarded 
in January 1959 and reflect the higher rates payable under the 1958 amendments. 





School Social Work Practice. Pro- 
ceedings of the Workshop... New 
York: The Association, 1958. 48 
pp. $1. 

Includes chapters on relationship 
between school social worker and 
teacher, work with parents, and work 
with children. 


NEw YORK. 


COMES. 


New York: The 
1958. 37  pp., 
Processed. 


NEW YORK. 
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MENTAL COMMITTEE ON LOW IN- 


Low Incomes in Rural New 
York State: An Analysis of Causes 
and Lines of Remedial Action. 


and appendixes. 


STATE. 
MENTAL COMMITTEE ON LOW INn- 


coMEs. Public Assistance Recipi- 
ents in New York State, January- 
February 1957: A Study of the 
Causes of Dependency During a 
Period of High-Level Employment, 
by Eleanor M. Snyder. New York: 
The Committee, Oct. 1958. 159 pp. 
Processed. 
(Continued on page 31) 
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Table 5.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: 
earnings in covered employment, for specified period, 1940-58 2 


Estimated number of employers ' and workers and amount of 


[Data corrected to Feb. 27, 1959. Beginning 1951, annual data include self-employment; quarterly data exclude self-employment and, after 1954, agricultural labor. 
Beginning 1955, estimates are preliminary] 








All workers in 






































| 
| Employers Workers with Taxable earnings 4 ee ae 
Y nd quarter | reporting r — 3 Pa. 
ear anc a ws gs 
wages rs . L é 
, = luring period ; ee during period 5 
| (in thousands) | © : Total Average ' + Total Average 
| (in thousands) | (jn millions) per worker | “1 thousands) | (py millions) per worker 
| | 
SO a Se Ae aC ee a Re eS ee ee 2,500 35,393 $32,974 $932 | 35,393 $35, 668 $1,008 
ne eee nme oy * Ay th! 2,646 40,976 | 41,848 1,021 | 40,976 45,463 1,110 
Ee ee een ee erent 8 2,655 46,363 | 52,939 1,142 46,363 58,219 1,256 
I aa a a a a i Ba 2,394 47,656 | 62,423 1,310 47 ,656 69,653 1,462 
WN Scie cues wsacn dks decadaete 2,469 46 , 296 64,426 1,392 | 46, 296 73,349 1,584 
RES Seno gr orate et AIM ne aie. Cpe a ee 2,614 46,392 62,945 1,357 | 46,392 71,560 1,543 
Se a ae ee eee 3,017 48,845 | 69,088 1,414 48,845 79 , 260 1,623 
Ee eee eee Morreale LF) Le 3,246 | 48,908 | 78,372 | 1,602 | 48 ,908 92,449 1,890 
ee eer ee eens te 3,298 49,018 . 1,716 49,018 102,255 2,086 
SR eee ee ee ee ae 3,316 46,796 | 81,808 1,748 | 46,796 99,989 2,137 
SN s:isistesse shih Sinshociniaca kita oicmosicasdeantaaaoaad 3,345 48, 283 | 87,498 1,812 | 48,283 | 109,804 2,274 
RS Se DE a Pie 4,440 58,120 | 120,96 2,081 | 58,120 | 148,000 7 2,550 
ES Wi ce masks doe nsanccematiemmained Meuaihoto 4,450 59,576 128,724 2,161 59,576 | 161,000 72,700 
i eee eee See 4,350 60 ,839 136 ,003 2,235 60,839 | 173,000 72,840 
eee ee <a Seen 8 Fee 4,350 59,610 133,588 | 2,241 59,610 | 172,000 72,890 
I hi sknndaawel Guccususucanaosnthsaekitanedos 5,000 | 66 ,000 158,000 | 7 2,390 ,000 196,000 72,970 
PC SRS ES Le SS EE 5,100 68 ,000 171,000 | 72,510 68,000 216,000 73,180 
ee ene. eee Meee S 5,200 | 73.000 183,000 72,510 73,000 ,000 73,190 
1949 
SU ENUNS 6 ose ciniccngGrenccdcaducoasocs 2,639 38,162 23,376 613 38,162 24,254 636 
PU a eae ee a 2,693 | 38, 591 22,571 585 38,864 24,570 632 
July-Geptember....--.-.-----...-.-..--.--... 2,697 | 38,333 20; 160 | 526 39,601 24,971 631 
SPORT UE TIONOINIE a o ocinn re ccteecacccancdaus 2,692 | 34,529 15,701 | 455 39,477 26,194 664 
1950 | | 
Re I ee aT aE ee EE 2,671 37 ,393 23,490 628 37 ,393 | 24,316 650 
I a a 2,766 39, 264 24,052 | 613 | 39,557 26,210 663 
Po aaa aa ee 2,768 | 40,486 22,382 | 553 | 41,923 28,165 672 
October-December... ............... wemigeadiaas 2,741 | , 609 17,574 | 494 41,792 31,113 744 
1951 
Janwary-Mareh............<<ccsese. oe ea 3,552 43,908 30,336 691 43,908 31,000 7710 
a 3,658 | 45,482 30,693 675 45,718 33,000 17 
Pk Ea ee 3,635 45,693 27,815 609 46,778 33,000 7710 
| eae 3,638 41,846 22,702 543 46,107 35,000 7760 
1952 | 
ge a ELS eee Sea 3,595 45,145 33,159 | 734 45,145 34,000 7750 
Fe ee TORE GREE 1 HR 3,690 | 46,659 32,627 | 699 46,903 35,000 7750 
BO ee SE: A ae 3,663 46,772 , 166 | 624 48 ,082 36,000 7750 
eee eee eee 3,640 42,630 24,067 565 47,697 39,000 7 820 
1953 | 
De ee ae ee ae 3,590 | 46,951 | 36,382 | 77 46,951 37,000 7790 
yk aaa ae 3,662 | 48 , 220 | 35,963 | 746 48 ,497 39,000 7 800 
Ce SS aE a ee a 3,654 | 47 ,637 | 30,864 648 49,187 39,000 7790 
Ae CR citi cated nndcdcadacdacad 3,652 41,353 22,824 552 48,046 | 41,000 7850 
1954 | 
Be EL oe eee 3,620 45,984 | 35,813 | 779 45,984 37,000 7 800 
PS EAR PA aa 3,726 46,790 35,084 | 750 | 47,115 38,000 7810 
CO _LRS SeeES Fae 3,715 46, 250 | 30,058 | 650 | 47,972 38,000 7790 
Ce eee eee ae | 3,768 | 40 ,292 22,598 | 561 | 46,984 41,000 7 870 
1955 | | | 
Pe ie eee eee ee 3,830 | 46,700 | 38,053 815 46,700 | 39,000 7840 
yO RR Ae aaa 3,951 | 48,400 | 38,776 801 48 ,600 41,000 | 7 840 
co EO eae Se 3,948 | 49,300 35,621 723 50, 500 | 43,000 7 850 
ee i. a A Sie | 3,985 | 44,800 | 28,054 626 | 50,000 | 46,000 7920 
| | 
1956 | 
Sh pt ee ee er ee | 3,975 49,100 | 43,031 | 876 | 49,100 | 44,000 7900 
i | eee eee a ae 4,060 50,800 | 42,547 838 | 51,100 45,000 7 880 
ee eS oF eee | 4,052 50,900 36,811 723 52,400 47,000 7 900 
October-December.........-.-..--.----------- | 4,070 | 45,700 | 28,958 634 51,900 49,000 7940 
| | 
1957 
SS pi a aE Tae | 4,030 | 53,000 | 47,662 7 900 53,000 | 49,000 7 920 
Fe ce he eR ER ee 4,160 | 54,000 | 46,300 | 7 860 54,500 | 50,000 7 920 
‘J “Se eee egares 4,120 | 54,000 | 39,500 7 730 56,000 | 51,000 7910 
Oetonerbreceniber.- cs ccccncca 4,110 | 47,000 | 29,200 | 7 620 54,500 | 52,000 7950 
1958 | | 
I I oo ld 4,080 | 52,000 | 47,600 7920 52,000 49,000 7940 
ee 42 53,000 | 46,000 7 870 53, 500 | 50,000 7930 











! Annual data represent number of different employers filing returns for year; 


quarterly data, number of returns for quarter. 





A return may relate to more 
than 1 establishment if employer operates several separate establishments but 
reports for concern as a whole. 

2 Excludes joint coverage under the railroad retirement and old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance programs. 

3 Represents reported workers with taxable earnings. Annual limit on taxable 
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earnings was $3,000 through 1950; for 1951-54 it was $3,600; beginning 1955 it is 
4,200 


4 Excludes earnings in excess of taxable limit. 

5 Includes workers with earnings in excess of annual taxable limit. 
6 Includes earnings in excess of annual taxable limit. 

7 Rounded to nearest $10. 


Table 6.—Employment security: Selected data on nonfarm placements and unemployment insurance claims and 
benefits, by State, January 1959 ' 


Weeks of unemploy- 
Initial claims ment covered by Compensated unemployment 
continued claims 



































| Average 
Nonfarm All types of unemployment 3 Total unemployment weekly 
Region and State place- insured 
ments | unemploy- 
; oe : , | Average ment 3 
Total? | Women Total Women Weeks ae weekly | Weeks Average 
com- ane | number of com- weekly 
pensated ues | bene- | pensated | payment 
| ficiaries 
| Re eee 5 397,943 1,789,974 570,425 10,842,581 3,436,178 | 9,532,497 | $279,461.355 | 2,166,477 | § 8,681,000 6 $30.40 | 7 2,517,856 
Region I: | 
onnectiont= ... 22.5... 6,117 40,477 16,753 223,487 80,320 | 204,396 7,028 ,323 46,454 (8) | (8) 51,173 
SE! os eee 1,036 7,541 2,283 79,646 27 , 356 | 75,314 | 1,643 , 308 17,117 69,348 22.34 19,416 
Massachusetts_..........- 16,087 67 , 206 29,516 443,281 185,887 416,415 | 11,936,633 94,640 339,074 31.72 | 96, 554 
New Hampshire_____.___- 1,028 4,922 1,677 36,007 | 13,849 31,721 735,427 7,209 28 ,095 24.64 8,326 
mneas island... .......... 1,299 15,611 8, 204 87,473 38,361 | 77,621 2,188,794 | 17,641 | 65,299 30.56 | 19,838 
Se ee ae 624 2,817 979 | 19,789 | 5,729 16,165 407 ,371 | 3,901 15,875 24.41 4,720 
Region II: } 
Bo) Se eee 8,829 | 68,139 25,632 549,877 258 , 964 | 522,024 | 16,372,929 | 118,642 456,338 | 32.37 126,847 
Wf eae eee 66 , 669 250 , 596 102,710 1,511,347 571,289 | 1,506,794 49,605,819 | 342,453 1,358,958 | 34.63 355,401 
SD BRED. 6 todo ntdisnc ance: 2,762 1,242 407 10,051 | 3,131 | 1,097 | 27 , 493 | 249 1,096 | y eee ETS 
Virgin Islands_-__._-...-.- 299 4 0 21 | 0 | 9 | 160 | 2 9 | yy ee 
Region III: | } 
a 346 5,725 1,063 26,980 | 5,769 | 26 , 522 | 829,307 6,028 23,866 | 32.39 | 6,532 
District of Columbia___-_- 3,861 6,166 1,555 32,184 | 9,797 | 26,731 707 , 269 6,075 26 , 267 | 26.67 | 8,272 
Maryland... -._...- Ee 3,573 35,029 10,739 | 215,014 59,740 | 207 , 544 | 6,097 ,823 47,169 | | 30.11 | 46,969 
North Carolina..........- 9,193 60,884 27,791 229,905 95,400 | 222,518 | 4,278,182 50,572 | 20.32 | 51,658 
Pennsylvania. _..._....__- 18,751 189,409 65,551 1,285,032 402,298 | 1,131,973 | 31,668,855 257,267 | 1,018,540 | 29.25 | 301,652 
a ae 4,158 23 ,005 7,051 115,085 | 34,940 97,558 2,235,358 | 22,172 | 92,552 23.44 27,195 
"On Verwinis. ........... 1,426 21,409 3,055 157,448 | 25,427 | 130,584 2,904,343 29,678 5 23.06 37,313 
Region IV: | 
ee Ee ee 6,148 23,908 5,705 138 ,756 33, 206 114,335 2,550,781 25,985 108,601 | 22.69 33,377 
ee eee 17,047 27,196 8,342 140,595 48 697 | 87,260 | 2,116,359 19,832 81,330 | 24.82 | 32,168 
OO “SE ee eee 7,349 30,640 13,670 174,895 79,071 | 139 , 364 3,113,147 31,674 123,765 | 23.46 | 40 ,063 
OS eee eee 5,578 15,780 4,131 81,820 21,128 56,458 1,214,580 12,831 51,948 22.12 19,531 
South Carolina.__._..___- 4,891 23,744 11,691 95,353 41,716 61,960 1,321,453 14,082 55,883 22.03 20,359 
——T RE A 5,814 34,675 13,546 211,233 77,986 | 167,712 3,527,444 | 38,116 150,841 | 21.86 | 48 , 558 
egion V: } | } | | 
ee eee 3,388 23,295 4,727 150,350 36,362 | 115,551 3,049 , 299 26, 262 | 106,599 | 27.40 36,155 
EE ee 10,409 71,618 14,452 452,159 87,632 | 379 , 239 13,223,107 | 86,191 365,109 | 35.52 | 110,527 
ee 2A Saas 17,272 73,232 16,400 494,105 | 108 ,032 | 441,126 | 13,783,091 100, 256 409 , 631 | 32.43 117,093 
egion VI: | | 
_ _. a — 18,180 80,782 24,059 636,181 | 196,658 521,953 | 15,446,367 118,626 470,668 | 30.76 | 130 ,698 
| SRS ee eee 4,665 40,515 12,382 207 ,758 57,157 174,387 4,870,900 39,633 153,571 | 29.54 | 52,218 
painnesots.....<.2.:..... 6,221 25,183 6,470 193,897 39,136 157,995 4,497,497 35,908 151,439 | 28.94 | 45,738 
er Nae Ee 6,019 22,014 4,524 175,019 48,244 | 152,610 | 5,185,205 34,684 138, 235 | 34.55 | 41,018 
egion VII: } | } 
SRS Se eee 5,814 11,109 2,780 | 61,648 17,239 | 47,143 1,179,756 | 10,714 42,718 | 26.11 | 14,650 
SRS Re 7,368 12,629 2,104 63 ,635 14,191 57,021 1,633,497 12,959 53,918 29.08 | 15,465 
ee a eee 5,262 47 ,334 17,001 | 210,397 60,725 160,438 4,131,698 | 36,463 | 137,606 | 27.89 | 49,871 
SS ae eee 3,816 7,283 1,319 37,239 8,266 31,672 880,995 | 7,198 | 30, 237 | 28.49 | 9,298 
North Dakota-_-.......__.. 1,301 3,780 499 26,177 2,109 20,645 | 568 ,038 4,692 19,422 28.00 6,698 
Olsen seKOtR............ 999 2,763 452 15,999 | 2,558 11,906 303,751 | 2,706 11,151 26.19 | 3,815 
Region VIII: | | 
SS 4,499 17 ,439 | 4,489 94,709 | 23 ,698 57,497 | 1,150,054 | 13,068 52,690 | 20.53 23 ,602 
iS Se 6,008 25,585 4,887 | 155,245 | 27,277 119,761 3,571,065 27,218 110,417 30.73 36,007 
oS SES eee 7,484 20,087 | 4,473 | 94,545 | 26,723 78,767 | 1,930 , 937 17,902 72,445 | 26.10 22,961 
ae ees) 1 ee | 31,494 50,132 11,520 275,694 | 69,145 243,307 | 5,825,679 55,297 | 229,250 | 24.38 64,587 
egion IX: | | | 
ES Senos 5,187 10,513 1,868 42,773 9,829 | 36,180 | 1,116,432 | 8,223 34,025 | 31.52 | 10,912 
See 1,553 8,765 1,922 45,185 10,138 52,527 1,463,732 12,165 53,527 | 27.40 | 12,956 
New Mexico... .-.......... 2,722 4,941 | 716 19,661 3,336 17,500 441,267 | 3,977 | 16,686 | 25.67 5,207 
| Ee ee 2,293 6,349 | 1,577 34,358 | 10,033 29,424 909,805 | 6,687 27,578 | 31.75 7,875 
Ma og aa RR SE Se 615 2,836 | 439 13,678 | 2,626 13,983 511,430 3,158 12,893 37.33 | 3,994 
egion X: 
ee a cy ees 4,335 9,179 1,887 | 37,039 | 9,556 25,134 | 742,508 5,712 24,144 29.84 | 9,020 
a0 UO Se eee } $1,275 | 178,645 | 51,392 916, 500 | 314,808 784,514 | 25,468,152 | 178,299 738 ,374 33.35 217 ,867 
See eet | 1,070 2,409 1,026 15,356 7,376 15,555 392,556 3,535 | 12,515 27.36 | ) 
Lee } 1,658 4,418 | 1,236 22,930 | 6,454 20,928 774,390 4,756 | 19,575 37.88 5,511 
Region XI: | 
a eee | 334 | 3,244 | 484 26,876 | 3,203 28 ,759 1,033,516 | 6,536 27 ,847 36.29 (9) 
| EE Se a ee | 2,073 | 5,773 | 1,035 42,204 | 6,898 38,129 1,319,477 | 8,666 | 36,488 34.94 10, 223 
ee 3,811 23,389 | 3,549 153,027 | 38 ,332 137 ,654 | 4,607,613 | 31,285 | 127,794 34.10 | 36,221 
TIOMEOOR.. 6 oot } 7,951 | 38,608 8,705 262,958 68,776 237, 207 | 6,938,383 | 53,911 223,140 | 29.83 | 60,749 
| | | | \ | 
1 Includes data for the Federal employees’ unemployment compensation 6 Includes estimated data for Connecticut. 
program, administered by the States as agents of the Federal Government. 7 Excludes Alaska and Hawaii. 
2 Excludes transitional claims. 8 Data not reported. 
3 Total, part-total, and partial. 9 Data not available. 


* Not adjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate com- 
bined-wage plan. 
5 Includes 20 placements made during January in Guam. 


Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, and affil- 
iated State agencies. 
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Table 7.—Public assistance in the United States, by month, January 1958-January 1959 ! 


[Except for general assistance, includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 







































Aid to dependent Aid to Aid | Aid 
children the . oe] | to the | Gen 
perma- General Old- |depend- perma- 
Year and r Old-age Aidto | nently | ,Ucneral age | ent nently | _°tal 
month Total assistance Recipients the blind | and yoo ry Total | assist- | chil- = and. | — 
Families totally | ‘se | ance | dren | totally |, ance 
amilies dis- | (recip- dis- (cases) 4 
| | Total? | Children | abled | | | ients) abled 
| 
. Number of recipients Percentage change from previous month 
195 
pe aes eee eee 2,480,763 678,027, 2,540,988 1,946,024 108,213 293 , 457 393,000) ........ —0.3 +41.7 —0.2. +0.8 +413.9 
i: ie eee: 2,474,483 689,981) 2,587,555 1,981,715 107 ,728 295,696 498,00 ......-.- —.3, +41.8 —.4 +.8 +7.8 
j EER DE ee 2,470,650 704,498 2,641,820, 2,023,535 107 ,787 299 , 867 452,000) ........ —.2 +2.1 +.1 +1.4 +6.7 
PR Se SG 2,465,980 716,296, 2,687,845 2,057,926 107 ,898 304 , 862 454 ,000'.......- —.2 +41.7 +.1 +1.7 +.4 
ES eee 2,464,344 725,007; 2,720,974 2,082,899 108, 144 309 , 486 430,000 .....-.- —.1 +1.2 +.2, +1.5 —5.1 
a Pee eer 2,460,299 728,255' 2,733,146 2,092,216 108 ,336 312,585 ee 5 —.2 +.4 +.2 +1.0 —3.0 
| Seer ees Se 2,458,761 729,338) 2,737,453 2,094,987 108 ,886 315,968 405,000! .......- —.1 +.2 +.5 +1.1 —3.1 
August. --.-.- = 2,456 ,043 732,050 2,750,548 2,105,694 109,114 318,151 a -.1 +.5 +.2 +.7 —5.2 
Sentember...).=..<c....... 2,454,281 736,478 2,770,517 2,121,925 109 ,342 320,516 381,000 _.....-- —.1 +.7 +.2 +.7 —.8 
_... as SS eee 2,455,358 741,501) 2,792,437 2,139,700 109,594 322,974 386,000; ........ (5) +.8 +.2 +.8 +1.5 
\ i ae RS ee 2,452,775 746,271' 2,811,134 2,154,928 109,796 325, 294 SOOO censcncn —.1 +.7 +.2 +.7 +1.8 
po ane i ae 2,452,465 756,405; 2,850,440 2,185,225 109,831 327 ,763 434,000 __....-- (8) +1.4 = (5) +.8 +10.5 
1959 
CS | a CC ee 2,445,370 763,284 2,878,294 2,206,686 109,676 329, 447 406 ,.G08 .. ...<5 —.3 +41.0 —.1 +.5 +7.3 
Amount of assistance Percentage change from previous month 
1958 
January-..... 274,840,000 $151,556,872 $68 ,618 , 269 $7,186,896 $17,741,403 $23,619,000 +1.9 +0.4 +2.1 —0.1 +1.3 +14.7 
February...) 277,839,000 151,148,944 70 ,006 , 308 7,168,489 17,909,801) 25,255,000 +1.1 —.3 +2.0 —.3 +.9 +6.9 
March....... 284,020,000 151,434,890 72,009 ,344 7,189,413) 18,191,186 27,594,000 +2.2 +.2 +2.9 +.3 +1.6 +9.3 
| 285,134,000 150,981,895 73,446, 282 7,190,649) 18,467,430 27,686,000 +.4 —.3 +2.0 (5) +1.5 +.3 
ee 285,576,000 151,317,552 74,251,695 7,196,326; 18,695,143) 26,404,000 +.2 +.2 +1.1 +.1 +1.2 —4.6 
} ee ae 284,969,000 151,014,619 74,564,363 7,228,164 18,969,310 25,713,000 —.2 —.2 +.4 +.4 +1.5 —2.6 
. 283,170,000 150,875,984 74,316, 563 7,258,399, 18,998,787 24,633,000 —.6 —.1 —.3 +.4 +.2) —4.2 
August..-.-.| 283,110,000) 151,598,122 74,624,065 7,254,331) 19,199,930 23,186,000 (8) +.5 +.4 —.1 +1.1 —5.9 
September___| 285,277,000 151,647,823 76,051,105 7,324,068 19,503,462 23,385,000 +.8 (5) +1.9 +1.0 +1.6 +.9 
October____-- 292,504,000 155,463,614 77,737,527 7,402,577; 19,949,176 24,778,000 +2.5 +2.5 +2.2 +1.1 +2.3 +6.0 
November_..| 293,578,000 155,066,929 78,748,815 7,446,517, 20,057,128 25,099,000 +.4 —.3 +1.3 +.6 +.5 +1.3 
December...-| 303,278,000 157,341,932 80,631,860 7,500,759, 20,513,738 29,892,000 +3.3 +1.5 +2.4 +.7 +.3) +19.1 
1959 
January.-.-.| 306,747,000 157,824,563 81,609 , 262 7,490,790 20,756,107 31,904,000 +41.1 +.3 +41.2 —.1 +1.2 +6.7 





1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. 


to revision. 


2 Total exceeds sum of columns because of inclusion of vendor payments for 
medical care from general assistance funds and from special medical funds; 
data for such expenditures partly estimated for some States. 

3 Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in 


All data subject 


52 States. 


families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in 
determining the amount of assistance. 
4 Excludes Idaho; data not available. 


Percentage change based on data for 


5 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
§ Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 





(Continued from page 28) 

Describes the public assistance pro- 
gram in New York State from 1940 
to 1957 and gives the general char- 
acteristics and causes of dependency 
of recipients in 1957. 

RIcE, ELIZABETH P. ‘Social Work in 
Public Health.” Social Work, New 
York, Vol. 4, Jan. 1959, pp. 82-88. 
$1.75. 

Discusses some of the newer tech- 
niques and the reasons for their de- 
velopment in the public health set- 
ting. : 

STEWART, WILLIAM H.; PENNELL, 
MARYLAND Y.; and SMITH, LUCILLE 
M. Homemaker Services in the 
United States, 1958: A Nationwide 
Study. (Public Health Service Pub- 
lication No. 644.) Washington: 
U.S. Govt. Print. Off., 1958. 92 pp. 
55 cents. 


Bulletin, April 1959 


An analysis of data obtained from 

a survey of homemaker services— 

agencies providing services, homemak- 

ers employed, and families receiving 
the services. 

U. S. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCA- 
TION, AND WELFARE. PUBLIC HEALTH 
SERVICE. Homemaker Services in 
the United States, 1958: Twelve 
Statements Describing Different 
Types of Homemaker Services. 
(Public Health Service Publication 


34-43. $1.75. 
Reports on a study of boys in train- 
ing schools for delinquents. 


KAHN, ALFRED J. The Crisis in the 
New York City Police Program for 
Youth. New York: Citizens’ Com- 
mittee for Children of New York 
City, Inc., 1959. 41 pp. 
Recommends development of the 

Juvenile Aid Bureau as a screening 

referral service designed to under- 

stand causes and motives of juvenile 


No. 645.) Washington: U. S. behavior and a larger trained staff. 
Govt. Print. Off., 1958. 99 pp. 55 
cents. MEYER, HENRY J.; BORGATTA, EDGAR 


F.; and FANSHEL, Davip. “Unwed 
Child Welfare Mothers’ Decisions About Their 
Babies: An Interim Replication 
Coutuins, ALICE H., and Mackay, aa ; 
JAMES R. “Casework Treatment of Study.” Child Welfare, New York, 


Delinquents Who Use the Primary 
Defense of Denial.” Social Work, 
New York, Vol. 4, Jan. 1959, pp. 


Vol. 38, Feb. 1959, pp. 1-6. 45 cents. 
An analysis of a small sample of 


(Continued on page 33) 
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Table 8.—Proportion of population receiving assistance 


(recipient rates), 


by 


State, 


December 1958} 


{Except for general assistance, includes recipients receiving only vendor 
All data subject to revision] 


payments for medical care. 





| Children 

















Recipients 
Recipients | receiving | Recipients. ofaidto | Recipients 
of old-age | aid to ofaid to | the perma-| of general 
assistance dependent | the blind | nently and assistance 
State per 1,000 children | per 100,000 totally per 1,000 
population! per 1,000 | population, disabled persons 
aged 65 | population; aged 18 per 1,000 under 
and over under and over | population age 65 
age 18 aged 18-64 
United States 
average. .__- 159 34 98 23.6 38.2 
er 417 55 85 7.5 (4) 
|. 213 36 oa 3.6 
eee 183 40 | |, ae 4.1 
SS 294 34 | 188 7.9 | —- 
Saas 221 | 37 § 153 .6 5.7 
| See 337 | 33 30 6.0 4.9 
ee 70 | 21 21 1.6 8.2 
| Se ae 47 | 29 92 LZ 10.4 
3 Saale 46 49 43 5.0 5.6 
|) ee 155 | 48 87 2.9 (8) 
se 361 30 156 8.6 2.0 
Hawaii a 52 33 27 3.5 4.1 
|S aa 138 20 45 2.8 (8) 
_ SSIS 86 31 | 49 3.2 13.3 
“Bees 7é 18 | | ae eee 7 22.1 
ES 114 23 _ hee 4.1 
ie E 134 21 47 3.9 3.8 
| Sees 207 48 170 4.8 3.1 
ER 577 59 141 9.5 3.8 
aeeee........<- 119 42 77 3.3 14.0 
Re eae 49 23 25 3.3 1.8 
"eae 162 23 64 3.6 §.5 
ae 113 23 37 9 23.6 
“ees 143 19 52 1.1 8.8 
| ere 453 58 449 6.4 .6 
See 262 49 5 185 6.4 2.9 
eee 120 22 90 4.1 7.5 
ae 104 16 101 1.9 2.8 
. =e 201 23 _, Yt Meee (8) 
5: aes 81 15 64 1. 8.3 
Ss) ee 39 13 24 L7 77.4 
Sa 210 53 84 5.3 1.1 
ty eae 57 37 37 4.1 8.7 
. a 173 43 183 7.0 1.8 
i ae 137 19 26 3.0 4.4 
as 107 20 62 2.0 16.6 
Pe on 390 56 128 Oy (8) 
_. Sees 108 24 25 5.0 (8) 
a a, 47 34 5 239 2.4 7.9 
Sa 382 135 148 19.0 Py 
LO) 2a 86 43 23 5.3 10.8 
JS eee 233 29 131 6.5 1.1 
=e 139 30 42 2.8 3.0 
J. 202 45 132 3.7 2.5 
eee 331 21 113 8 (8) 
| [eae 155 24 42 4.6 6.6 
ie es 137 23 61 3.9 (8) 
LE eee 299 61 162 9.4 6.2 
_ 59 20 51 2.8 (8) 
WOR coos 212 31 44 4.1 14.6 
We VG. esis. 125 81 87 7.0 3.1 
, TS 98 17 41 .6 10.0 
if, ee ee 144 15 35 3.1 8.2 





1 Based on population estimated by the Bureau of Public Assistance as of 


January 1959. 


” Average for 48 States. 
3 Average for 45 States. 
4 Less than 0.05. 


5 Includes recipients of payments made without 


No program in operation in remaining States. 
See footnote 6. 


Recipient rates excluding these recipients are as follows: 
Missouri, 160; Pennsylvania, 93. 


6 Number of persons aided not currently available. 


Federal participation. 


California, 150; 


7Includes unknown number of persons receiving medical care, hospital- 
ization, and burial only. 
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Table 9.—Amount of vendor payments for medical 
care for recipients of public assistance, by program 
and State, January 1959 } 

: | Aid to the 
Old-age | Ald tO | Aid to aa gpl General 
State assistance ye onan | the blind = assistance 
disabled 
iccscane $18,785,812 | $4,826,820 $514,305 | $3,083,307 | 2 $7,162,000 

ite, 1,617 PE lence cckeweue 81 1 

1 SSE RR Pres Le POR ES. (3) 4 44,426 

See 252,845 26,702 8,734 GED Vicdiaddeceee 

oe 1,587,030 26,109 | Ff ee 68,771 

J eee 600 , 937 42,357 | 2,749 11,241 72,570 

i 275,364 148 , 407 6,360 89,376 (3) 

Lo SRE FES ee Ie ee } EF, 1 ean eneen lrg. Se oe 

i 339 666 23 | 611 817 

| eae YE 5,144 | (38 eee 

Hawali-_.....- 8,316 | 33,981 637 th: 5 

| 

__ eee 2,016,653 | 437,800 63,316 | 420,696 | 4 580,522 

_™ SE 453,150 | 117,272 | 23 335 | (3) 4 300,525 

ea Pee eS SENS Ieee Er ree Soe (3) 4 244,175 

So rs 327 ,970 65,671 6,157 57,006 56,943 

a a aa 218 ,073 6,426 | 3,165 46 , 936 3, 267 

eee 108 , 306 16,272 4,600 | 19,812 473,133 

_ | Saaee 30,126 58 ,934 1,158 | fares 

eee ee 2,737,792 147,252 17,482 466 ,853 147,935 

Mich. -......-- 435,110 78,589 8,210 24,310 252,703 

i ae 1,373,160 | 154,618 26,788 7,996 201,370 

ee 1,637 gt et ea emrnasn mera 4198,149 

ee 321.808 10,128 26,853 29 , 806 4 26,715 

hf Lo. | eee 1,038 (3) (6) 

J. eee 79,752 15,920 2,860 11,156 (5) 

2 Ree 554,681 40,948 27 113,406 174,471 

he ae 100,944 55,732 | 2,640 21,618 13,887 

> 2,197,755 1,026, 262 | 78,551 934,224 171,023 

> Sees 95,064 46,799 4,740 | 49,584 4 250, 580 

i a 205,059 23,189 643 36,162 4 25,158 

ae 702, 233 245 ,637 28,911 | 100 ,954 41,377,598 

ee 995,108 217 ,308 19,824 93 , 261 (5) 

369,005 38 , 273 2,313 94,486 49,363 

OF 163, 286 253,631 35,082 67,296 2,825 

_, 2 85,596 70,767 798 36,148 477,975 

SS Se Perera ee eee eee 410,304 

Si SS PS a ee ees! SOSA 4140,811 

eae 130,727 40,120 4,903 NOE facatnatlencen 

aa 33,902 30,738 852 8, 220 1,942 

i =e 298 136 5 52 128 
, ae ol See aoe! 2,266 11,861 49,453 

Weme...<2:.... 672,963 203 , 568 10,049 89,979 165, 247 

i ae 69, 250 65,334 1,234 8,979 48,791 

La ee 1,236,057 172,236 26 , 837 101,293 232,989 

J oe 35,271 7,590 418 5,360 24,244 





! For the special types of public assistance figuresin italics represent payments 


made without Federal participation. 
vendor payments were made during the month or such payments were not 


reported. 


For State programs not shown, no 


2 Includes an estimated amount for States making vendor payments for 
medical care from general assistance funds and from special medical funds 
and reporting these data semiannually but not on a monthly basis. 

3 No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 

4 Includes payments made in behalf of recipients of the special types of public 


assistance. 


5 Data not available. 
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Table 10.—Average payments including vendor payments for medical care, average amount of money payments, and 
average amount of vendor payments for assistance cases, by program and State, January 1959 ' 


Old-age assistance 


Aid to dependent 
children (per recipient) 


Aid to the blind 


Aid to the permanently 
and totally disabled 





Vendor 

















Vendor Vendor | Vendor 
State | Money pay- Money pay- Money pay- | Money | _pay- 
All | pay- ments All pay- ments All pay- | ments | All | pay- | ments 
assist- | ments for assist- ments for assist- ments for assist- | ments | for 
ance ? to recip- med- ance ? to recip- med- ance 2 to recip- med- ance? | to recip- | med- 
ients? | ical ients 3 ical ients 3 ical | | ients? | ical 
| care ? care 2 care 2 | | care? 
8 ee $64. 54 $57.20 | $7.68 $28.35 $26.72 $1.68 $68.30 $63.78 $4.69 | $63.00 $54.14 | $9.36 
I i gsta cio cccnackeasiadaewe 48.90 | 48.89 01 | 7.04 7.02 ee ae Repe e  CPeeeee 32. 66 32.66 01 
SR ea ae ene 48.04 43.58 | 4.49 15.74 14.86 .88 53.33 49.05 4.28 37.15 | 30.61 | 6.58 
2 See ae 84.35 | 78.44 6.00 45.06 41.42 3.79 104.07 98.12 ane eet Mae AS ee ee 
NR tics Saale cdanheesibomwanie 96.41 | 84.90 11.51 | 32.04 30.49 1.55 77.15 68.42 8.73 64.15 | 62.11 2.04 
CE Diii connddinscccusemoned 107.74 | 89.7 18.00 | 48.07 41.67 6.39 105.49 85.49 20.00 | 131.88 | 89.88 | 42.00 
SE PORE a: eT Sen mae Cre) ee RES ee eee eee 69.93 65.97 | ry | ee Ee ee a 
District of Columbia. .............. 60.08 | 59.98 11 33.30 33. 26 04 68.60 68.51 | .10 71.55 71.31 .25 
CN dh ee oo iss ntcbeinianieenieenl 55.27 | 51.85 3 eee ee ee a ee 59.14 57.20 | 2.01 42 | 56.39 4.48 
MN a Sistas Sabaneta ticleectnnccilbel 58.51 | 52.96 5. 54 34.79 31.45 | 3.34 68.10 61.47 6. 64 | 71.22 | 65.56 5.65 
| Sea es 69.35 | 46.35 | 25.29 38.42 35. 21 3.21 78.43 59.81 19.72} 81.38} 59.57] 23.02 
Rt a a en eee 56.98 | 42.93 14.92 27.71 25.23 2.82 70.01 58.90 12.03 (5) (5) (8) 
ee ee ee ee 76.93 | 66.78 10.83 35. 25 32.39 3.08 81.26 72.32 9.74 80.51 68.08 | 13. 22 
/ eae 66.60 64.88 1.75 22.05 21.99 -06 75.93 74.73 1.23 53.30 50. 25 3.08 
CO ee eee ee nanan 58.29 49.31 9.00 | 26.55 25.69 - 86 64.06 54.17 10.00 65.30 53.30 12.00 
| eee ae 56. 66 53. 57 3.09 27.37 25.60 1.76 61.60 59.05 2.55 64.31 59.97 | 4.33 
[eee eee 97.04 | 64.78 32.65 45. 55 42.64 3.10 114.75 106.74 8.37 113. 26 69.47 | 46.75 
CO ES ene 70.82 | 64.31 6.55 37.71 36.87 84 75.79 71.26 4.54 | 85.25 | 79.18 | 6.13 
DS ane eee | 83.37 55.07 28. 54 43.62 38.78 4.87 92.13 68.58 | 23.79 | 61.61 58.17 3.83 
as See: 63.67 63.45 21 33.30 33. 26 ff COREE ER PMG s | SeTioeeee SEEM LR 
eee ae 67.54 | 47.99 20.05 28. 20 27.28 | -95 82.62 54.82 28.21 71.37 52.32 | 19.53 
| 
Lae, SET. Se 68.81 62.85 SS ae Bee eee Se 99.08 93.04 | 6.03 | (5) (5) | (5) 
DO PII. Son acconhboudccede 71.56 56.23 15.34 40.77 36.90 3.87 74.40 62.86 11.53 87.70 57.79 | .07 
ik ee 84.06 60.47 28.86 43.89 43.05 1.22 80.87 81.01 03 92.62 75.38 | 19.99 
I MI cs ssc acess omnes ean 62.76 53.12 9.64 31.28 29.21 2.06 64.00 57.11 6.89 66.75 | 56.82 9.93 
aa e 101.05 79.09 24.94 42.62 38.91 3.91 105.85 88.90 19. 21 99.08 | 77.86 | 24.02 
PEED GENIN. ois cnn ccnnckotanoede 39.51 37.63 1.88 18.91 18.45 - 46 51.35 50.52 95 45.87 | 42.97 2.90 
PEED ERIE. ctrnnunnncsddatensais 84.50 58. 93 27.51 38. 56 35.40 3.59 66.76 60.81 6.56 94.29 | 62.37 | 34.7 
SAE ee 66.82 58. 96 7.86 29.29 26.63 2.67 65.33 57.70 7.76 68.60 | 58.99 9.90 
ID, 5 nc acatienencwieigeuuwdel 73.27 62.49 10.78 29.59 25.89 3.70 89.41 78.90 10.52 81.43 | 70.87 10. 55 
MINS ctcdbieinssadacsacadsctetcaeaicete 80.08 61.16 20.32 39.61 38.47 1.84 82.06 75.36 8.00 87.13 71.79 18.95 
INNIS osc aadondeoaull 68.37 65.06 3.31 30.87 29.40 1.47 62.79 60.81 1.99 58.81 54.44 4.37 
ED TH gc cemansccecnwentll 74.01 62.05 12.00 35.31 30.92 4.39 70. 5: 64.53 6.00 79.71 65.74 14.00 
I adic cacececwenaecaninaens 43.68 41.38 2.30 19.18 18. 66 51 47.73 46.03 1.70 44.46 42.16 2.30 
tae OI eel 65.97 61.96 4.01 37.00 34.49 2.51 70.32 66. 30 4.02 70.87 66.91 | 3.96 
SEE, 5c. cm anawadewmnsaiel 23.48 22.98 . 50 12.32 12.20 -17 (8) (8) (8) 25.78 | 25.28 | .O 
ai nsiccadimcankcaihoaseade 40.31 37.59 fh | eet Oe ee emnaeics 45.49 43.70 1.86 46.32 | 44.37 2.00 
a i 89.05 76.78 12.43 45.31 40. 50 4.82 100.69 87.32 13.36 101.44 | 86.88 14.80 
. eee er ere 36.04 32.76 3.28 23.59 22.75 . 84 38. 56 37.41 1.16 37.12 | 35.93 1.20 
i ae ees 74. 26 44.21 32.97 44.99 40.67 5.29 79. 53 54.73 26.47 114.83 | 39.55 78.95 
WY I ii naknecncas ena © 72.29 62.44 9.84 37.35 34.47 2.88 71.03 65.06 5.97 73.60 | 63.52 10.08 





were not reported. 


2 Averages based on cases receiving money payments, vendor payments for 


medical care, or both. 


1 Averages for general assistance not computed because of difference among 
States in policy or practice regarding use of general] assistance funds to pay med- 
ical bills for recipients of the special types of public assistance. 
represent payments made without Federal participation. 
not shown, no vendor payments were made during the month or such payments 


Figures in italics 
For State programs 


3 May also include small amounts for assistance in kind and vendor payments 
for other than medical care. 
ments. See tables 11-14 for average payments for State programs under which 
no vendor payments for medical care were made. 

4 For aid to the permanently and totally disabled represents data for the 48 
States with programs in operation. 

5 No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 


Averages based on number of cases receiving pay- 


6 Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients. 





(Continued from page 31) 
agency cases. 


MIDDLEMAN, RuTH R. “Social Group 
Work in a Maternity Home.” Child 
Welfare, New York, Vol. 38, Feb. 
1959, pp. 13-18. 45 cents. 
Describes an experiment in social 

group work with unmarried mothers, 

designed to help them become more 
responsible members of Society. 

MISSISIPPI. STATE. CHILDREN’S CODE 
Commission. What About These 
Children? (A Study of Children Re- 
moved from Aid to Dependent 
Rolls.) Jackson: The Commis- 
sion, 1958. 19 pp. 


Rusin, Sot. Crime and Juvenile De- 


Bulletin, April 1959 


linquency: A Rational Approach 

to Penal Problems. New York: 

Published for the Probation and 

Parole Association, by Oceana Pub- 

lications, Inc., 1958. 240 pp. 

Recommends a more humane ap- 
proach to the treatment of the juven- 
ile delinquent and more thought to 
his rehabilitation. 


Health and Medical Care 


COMMISSION ON MEDICAL CARE PLANS. 
“Report of the Commission on Med- 
ical Care Plans: Part I—Findings, 
Conclusions and Recommenda- 
tions.” Journal of the American 
Medical Association, Chicago, Jan. 


17, 1959, special edition, 
issue. 45 cents. 


CoYLe, GracE L. “Group Work in 
Psychiatric Settings: Its Roots and 
Branches.” Social Work, New York, 
Vol. 4, Jan. 1959, pp. 74-81. $1.75. 
Traces the development of group 

work as it is used for therapeutic 

purposes. 

HULSE, WILFRED C. “Behavior Dis- 
orders in Childhood—A Challeng- 
ing Problem in General Practice 
and Public Health.” New York 
State Journal of Medicine, New 
York, Vol. 59, Jan. 15, 1959, pp. 231- 
236. 50 cents. 

(Continued on page 35) 
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Table 11.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments 
to recipients, by State, January 1959} 


[Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 
payments] 


es 
Payments to Percentage change from— 














recipients 
Num- 
State | ber of December 1958 | January 1958 
coy recip- in- in— 
ients Total |, ee ees 
amount age 

nag Amount — Amount 

Total 2._... 2,445,370 $157,824,563 $64.54 —0.3 +0.3 —1.4 +4.1 
ee 102,150 4,995,234 48.90 —.1 +11.7 —2.1 +24.9 
Alaska. ..... 1,485 390,616 61.02 —.3 -.5 -4.9 —8.2 
a 14,051 776,279 55.25 —.2 —.3 —.5 —-.9 
\ S=aeee 56,340 2,706,641 48.04 —.2 (4) +.1 +6.3 
Calif........| 264,505 22,312,248) 84.35 —.3 —.9 —.6 8 
ae 52,193 5,031,871 96.41 —.1 —.5 —.2 +17.9 
eee 15,298 1,648,208 107.74 +.2 —3.3 (5) —16.7 
es 1,498 74,216 49.54 —1.2 —.9 -—6.2 —5.4 
Uk ee 3,135 188,364 60.08 —.2 —.6 +.1 +7.2 
| Se 70,113 3,875,392 55.27 (5) +4.3 +1.2 +3.4 
0 a 98,512. 4,743,558 48.15 —.1 —.2 +.2 +12.0 
Hawaii_-___.- 1,500 87.759 58.51 —.3 +.2 -—2.3 +10.8 
Idaho__....- 7,838 510,469 65.13 —.5 —.7 —3.1 +4.4 
| RE Ss 79,729 5,529,334 69.35 —.7 +1.8 —4.3 —3.7 
ae..... a oe 30,378 1,730,977, 56.98 —.6 -—3.9 —3.2 —2.0 
a 36,217 2,657.154 73.37 —.7 —l.1 —3.9 +4.7 
Ee: 30,291 2,330,144 76.93 —.4 —1.4 -—3.5 +2.2 
_ Sa ae 57,118 2,505,077 43.86 —.4 —.5 —1.7 +11.6 
Sea 124,565 8,295,899 66.60 —.1 —.2 +.1 +5.5 
Maine... __.- 12,034 701,426 58.29 —1.0 -.9 —1.1 +3.3 
| EES SS 9,760 553,015 56.66 —.3 +.1 +.6 +10.1 
BeONe. . .. us: 83,858 8,137,364 97.04 —.3 +.8 -—2.2 —.8 
Mich... ...... 66,384 4,701,210 70.82 —.3 +.2 -1.9 +4.6 
OO ae 48,116 4,011,651 83.37 —.4 —3.1 —2.0 +.3 
| Saaeaee 81,202 2,398,577 29.54 —.3 —.4 +.3 —1.4 
“eee 121 ,002 6,836,112 56.50 —.6 —-.6 —2.7 +.8 
Mont —— 7,616 484,894 63.67 8 +2.2 -—5.8 —3.0 
ee 16,051 1,084,103 67.54 —.7 +3.2 -—3.8 +4.0 
eS 2,629 180,906 68.81 +.4 +.7 +2.9 +4.4 
af | Ce 5,198 371,988 71.56 0 +.5 -—3.8 +1.2 
| op 19, 220 1,615,712 84.06 —.5 —.6 —.4 +3.3 
WW. PACK... 10,474 657.375 62.76 (5) +.1 +3.5 +20.7 
OY aa 88,109 8,903.567 101.05 —.1 +1.9 —2.7 +4.4 
1) ees 50,566 1,998,053 39.51 —.3 +.3 —.9 +7.1 
ae 7,454 629,896 84.50 —1.2 +4.6 —2.5 +4.6 
SS 89 , 365 5,971,601; 66.82 —.4 —-1.5 -—3.2 +.1 
i eS 92,346 6,765,752 73.27 —.2 +.2) —1.7 —.8 
aes 18,163 1,454,437 80.08 —.5 —.8 +.8 +2.4 
eer 49, 288 3,369,902 68.37 +.5 +1.9 —.2 +31.5 
Pees ctn ccs 40 ,379 331,683) 8.21 —.3 +.5 —3.8 —2.1 
Cee 7,133 527,939 74.01 —.5 +.6 -—2.7 2.4 
_ |: are 34,732 1,328,208 38.24 —.4 —.3 —4.0 —2.3 
2 aa 9,526 508,984 53.43 —.6 +2.1 —3.6 +4.7 
ae 56,838 2,482,689 43.68 —.2 —1.0 —.9 +13.5 
Tex.........| 224,213! 11,602,217) 51.75 —.2 —.3 (4) +9.8 
LL ae 8,448 557,354 65.97 —-.9 —.7| —4.2 —3.8 
ie 5,985 306,365 51.19 —.6 —.6 —4.4 —3.5 
Weivecescesc 597 14,016 23.48 —.2 —.l) —5.7 +18.6 
eee 15,427 621,826 40.31 —.8 +4.5 -—2.7 +9.8 
i ee 54,151 4,822,101 89.05 —.4 —-.8 -—2 +2.3 
i  , ———e 21,118 761,156 36.04 —.4 +.3 -—3.0 +3.6 
i ae 37 , 488 2,783,972 74.26 —.7 +4.9 —2.8 —-1.9 
re a: 3,584 259,072 72.29 —.7 (5) —3.1 —.2 





1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data 
subject to revision. 

2 Includes 4,054 recipients aged 60-64 in Colorado and payments of $362,035 
to these recipients. Such payments were made without Federal participation. 

3In addition, supplemental payments of $16,229 from general asssistance 
funds were made to 51 recipients. 

4 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

5 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 





Table 12.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments 
to recipients, by State, January 1959} 


{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 
payments] 





-avments 
Payments to Percentage change from— 


























recipients 
Num- 
State | berof December 1958 | January 1958 
ee recip- in— in— 
ients Total Aver- 
amount age 
— Amount) N2™- 4 mount 
Total ?____| 109,676) $7,490,790) $68.30) —0.1 —0.1; +1.4 +4.2 
1,655 57,687) 34.86 0 +.4 +.1 —1.9 
94 6,436 68.47 (3) (3) (3) (3) 

814 52,751, 64.80 +.2 —-.2 —1.0 —.5 

eee 2,041 108,843) 53.33 —.3 —.3 +.3 +5.2 
Cait?........ 14,078 1,465,057) 104.07 —.1 —.4 +3.2 +2.7 
ae 315 24,302) 77.15 0 +1.2 —1.9 +1.6 
ee 318 33,547) 105.49 0 +6.3 +41.3 —6.7 
ee 270 18,882 69.93 +.4 —.4 —.4 —2.1 
SRS 239 16,396 68.60 —.4 —.l| —2.8 +4.5 
ee 2,555 151,115 59.14 +.2 +2.1 +1.5 +3.1 
aes 3 53.01 +.2 +.3 +2.0 +12.5 
Hawaii__.__- 68.10 (3) (3) (3) (3) 
Idaho. -....-- 69.96 1.1 —.7| +.6 +6.8 
eye 3,2 78.43 —.3 -.9 —1.8 +5.3 
eee l 70.01 +.1 +1.7) +5.7 +12.6 
ee 1 88.36 —.3 —.2 +.6 +8.2 
OS 81.26 +.6 —3.9 +.8 +4.3 
_ ee 3 44.11 —.2 -—.2 —1.3 +9.2 
Sree 2, 75.93 (4) 3 +6.2 +9.7 
Maine...._-. 64.06 —1.5 -1.3 -—4.0 +1.9 
i x 455 28,026 61.60 —.9 —.1; —3.0 +4.6 
Mass 2,089 239,709 114.75 +.5 —-1.9 +85.0 +8.3 
Mich..--_--- 1,810 137,184 75.79 —.4 +.1, +1.6 +3.1 
J 1,126 103,733 92.13 +.4 —-.8 —2.1 —3.0 
Se 5,781 222,888 38.56 +.3 +.2 +10.2 +10.2 
SS 5, 234 314,040 60.00 0 0 +2.1 2.1 
Mont-.-_-.-.- 384 27,198 70.83 —.3 -. —4.0 —4.0 
Nebr.....-- 952 78,656 82.62 —.5 +2.5 —2.4 +3.7 
re 72 17,041 99.08 +3.0 +2.6 +29.3 +33.3 
Meee acacos. 248 18,450 74.40 +.8 +./ +2.5 +4.8 
fo ee 934 75,532 80.87 +.8 +3.7, +4.5 +9.1 
WN. Mex... 383 24,513 64.00 +.8 +.4. —2.3 +11.3 
te eS 4,089 432,836 105.85 —.4 —-.1 —3.0 +5.9 
=) 5,008 257,185| 51.35 +.2 —.4, +1.8 +13.0 
NM. Dak... 98 6,542 66.76 —3.9 —7.8, —12.5 —14.2 
ea 3,727 243,485 65.33 (5) +.4 +.8 +.6 
es 1,885 168,547, 89.41 —.2 —.2) —1.4 +1.7 
i a 289 23,714 82.06 0 —3.2) —1.7 —6.7 
iy are 17,648 1,108,184 62.79 —.5 —.4 +.3 —.2 
a ee 1,816 14,885 8.20 —.1 +2.0 0 2.4 
ty Fe 133 9,381, 70.53 0 +.2 +2.3 —.8 
yy) Sa as 1,764 74,499 42.2% -. —.5 +.3 +1.0 
=e 173 9,692 56.02 —3.9 +3.8 2.8 +9.6 
3 ae 2,884 137,667, 47.7: +.1 +.2; —1.2 +9.5 
pF pape a 6,407 359,688 56.14 —.2 —.l) +1.7 +11.6 
Lene 212 14,908 70.32 +.5 +1.0 -—2.3 —5.5 
a aa 142 7,317, 51.53 —1.4 —1.8; +2.2 —1.4 
i 20 546 (3) (3) (3) (3) (3) 
. , ae. 1,217 55,365 45.49 —.1 +.7; —2.6 +6.4 
Wwe 2355 752 75,717 100.69 —.7 +.9 -—3.0 —.5 
— 1,068 41,187 38.56 —.7 —5.8 -—2.7 —.7 
i, ee 1,014 80,639 79.53 —2.0 +3.0  -1.1 —4.7 
i 70 4,972 71.03 (3) (3) (3) (8) 








1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data 
subject to revision. 

? Data include recipients of payments made without Federal participation 
and payments to these recipients as follows: California, $33,331 to 301 recipi- 
ents; Missouri, $42,769 to 709 recipients; and Pennsylvania, $660,189 to 10,772 
recipients. 

3’ Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients; percent- 
age change, on less than 100 recipients. 

4 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

‘Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 


Social Security 





Table 13.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, January 1959} 


[Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 





State 


Total 





Number 


of 


families 


763 , 284 


pe ee een Oe ee eee re 22,907 
I 6 nh eS. ix. cee ea 1,174 
Pas hedacbbie scnminwigeceakibciscntbee 6,261 
l ,_,., Sane Dene pee Eran OES aR 7,990 
wo” ee eee ree 2 ee 68 , 934 
I a oe ee ee 7,059 
CRIN os 2 oS ic wnt ctedicadcadouck 7,067 
RE EE a at 1,722 
Peat ING GE COMIN «oc co wakcanddanad 3,610 
eer eee ee ee 26,818 
0 A se ea re ee 16,242 
po A eee ene 2,634 
| SERRE ee Cua im ee 1,981 
oS ee eee eee ee ee 33,418 
Ee eee ee 11,457 
ee eee Ee ee eee 8,392 
ee ae ee ee ee ee | 5,739 
0 a a eae ee 20,805 
OO ee eae Sara eee 24,527 
pe ee re se. eee 5,424 
Lt! a oe ae ae es eae 8,079 
TE IR ae 14,092 
oO” ee od 26,351 
ae eee ee 9, 256 
INS 5 6 oe ee 17,544 
i a a ee ee Fae Sa 25, 292 


ba 
‘ 

5 
1,936 
2 


ae a es Se, eo 2,867 
a ae a ee ee a ee eee 964 
TU TEMMNNG oc. Sli acuce ceunnenee 1,087 


New Jersey 


10,082 


a er eee ae 7,181 
lf) Ser eae eee 5 68 ,006 
sy fb? | a eae 25,665 
oe | rae ees ee 1,713 
ee See ee ny ee 23 , 564 
Oklahoma.....-- 16,971 
a eee arene ae 5,804 
OMS LONNIE. cc acces cncoccekéccdace 43,813 
ep | eee rere eee 48 , 961 
Pete MI 66 oe Sa ae 4,461 
CNN CO cl oes. a snaedbackuadacal 9,665 


South Dakota.............. 


3,162 


TI A eae ee ed ae 21,116 
SO ee eS Se eS 25,301 
i Se ee eee a 3,464 
ee ea 1,178 
po ee aaa 224 
eee eee 9,317 
bo a ee ee | 12,103 
Lo... eee 20, 202 
Le. eee 8,970 
Wyoming_-__- 732 





Number of recipients 


Payments to recipients 


| 
Percentage change from— 











Average per— 


| December 1958 in—| January 1958 in— 











mn P er Total 
Total ? Children amount 
Family 
2,878 , 294 2,206,686 | $81,609,262 $106.92 
90 ,944 70,790 639 ,799 27.93 
4,119 3,061 118,500 100.94 
24,659 18,938 644, 250 102.90 
30,389 23,795 478 ,330 59.87 
244,516 189,755 11,017,065 159.82 
27 , 324 21,307 875,507 124.03 
23,216 17,227 1,115,912 157.90 
6,369 4,877 149,227 86. 66 
15,903 12,509 529,624 146.71 
98 , 086 75,876 1,593,422 59.42 
60,809 46,702 1,456,106 89.65 
10,188 8,092 354,413 134.55 
7,238 5,318 292,233 147.52 
136, 286 104,572 5,236,171 156.69 
41,551 31,210 1,151,227 100. 48 
30,768 22,980 1,069 , 339 127.42 
21,302 16,624 750 , 933 130.85 
75,568 56,980 1,521,085 73.11 
99 ,678 77,172 2,197, 669 89.60 
18,996 13,972 504,338 92.98 
33,446 26,180 915,318 113.30 
47,441 35,588 2,161,102 153.36 
93,561 68,611 3,527,892 133.88 
31,734 24,544 1,384,382 149.57 
66,905 52,512 711,555 40.56 
95,148 71,918 2,115,546 83.64 
7,026 5,460 233 , 994 120.86 
10,663 8,083 300,739 104.90 
3,199 2,467 86,481 89.71 
4,119 3,101 167,916 154.48 
33,646 25,544 1,476,829 146.48 
27 ,002 20,582 844,593 117.61 
262,533 836 11,188,804 164.53 
101,738 35 1,923,523 74.95 
6,462 ‘ ! 249,179 145. 46 
91,979 70,417 3 2,694,336 114.34 
58,656 44,561 1,735,848 102.28 
20,805 15,752 824,065 141.98 
172,767 131,464 5,332,479 121.71 
183,726 147,902 734,766 15.01 
16,120 12,083 569, 162 27. Sg 
38,488 30,256 541,040 55. ¢ 
10,755 8,145 307 ,945 97.39 
77,953 58,710 1,494,976 70.80 
104,761 79,819 1,799,313 71.12 
12,248 9,141 453,168 130.82 
4,169 3,134 110,826 94.08 
794 660 9,785 43.68 
: 29,337 710,409 76.25 
31,501 1,911,782 157.96 
60,500 1,833,699 90.77 
; 24,660 1, 464,235 163.24 
2 2.904 O8 425 134. 4¢ 








| Number Number 
Recipient | of Amount of | Amount 
recipients recipients 

$28.35 +1.0 +1.2 +13.3 +18.9 
7.04 | +.4 +.5 +4.7 —11.6 
28.77 +.5 +.4 —4.5 | —5.1 
26.13 +.4 +.5 +14.7 +15.8 
15.74 | +3.0 +3.7 —3.1 —2.2 
45.06 | +.8 —.9 +20.1 +22.3 
32.04 +1.2 +1.2 +10.7 +12.3 
48.07 | +1.8 —1.3 +22.8 +29.5 
23.43 +1.4 +1.4 +7.4 | +10.0 
33.30 | +1.7 +1.3 | +27.6 | +48.7 
16.2 +.5 +.4; =+14.8 +14.7 
23.95 +.3 +.3 +9.3 +18.0 
34.79 +1.7 +1.1 —5.1 +10.3 
40.37 +1.2 +1.8 +8.5 +13.3 
38.42 +.7 +.8 +27.8 +34.8 
27.71 +.8 —1.6 +18.8 +16.2 
34.75 | +.3 +.7 +12.5 +21.3 
35. 25 | +1.5 +.7 +11.5 +19.1 
20.13 | +.3 +.2 +5.5 +8.3 
22.05 | +.8 +.3 +5.5 | +11.4 
26.55 +.2 +.2 +11.0 +10.5 
27.37 +2.0 +2.5 +15.8 +28.7 
45.55 +.8 -.9 +8.0 +8.5 
37.7 +.6 +4.5 +18.8 +19.2 
43.62 +.7 —.7 +9.7 | +16.8 
10. 64 +.7 +1.0 +18.2 —.5 
22. 23 +1.0 +1.2 +11.4 +4.7 
33.30 —4.8 —3.7 —5.2 | —2.5 
28.20 | —.9 +2.1 —.5 +3.3 
27.03 | +.9 +1.5 +23.9 +23.2 
40.77 | +1.9 +1.2 +13.9 22.5 
43.89 | +2.7 +3.6 +23.0 +27.8 
31.28 1.0 +1.1 +9.0 +29.8 
42.62 +1.1 +1.9 +11.5 +19.4 
18.91 +1.8 +2.4 +13.6 +19.5 
38.56 +1.7 +1.5 +4.3 +9.2 
29. 29 +1.1 +1.4 +20.2 +42.7 
29.59 —.l —.6 +5.1 +7.2 
39.61 +2.0 2.0 +24.6 +28.5 
30.87 +3.4 +4.6 +27.0 +31.5 
4.00 +.9 +9.1 +9.0 +17.5 
35.31 +.8 +1.1 +6.0 +9.7 
14.06 +.6 +.8 +10.0 +9.8 
28.63 +.9 +4.8 +6.0 +16.9 
19.18 +.4 +.4 +11.5 +14.6 
17.18 +.2 +4.2 +3.7 +3.1 
37.00 +1.6 +1.7 +17.1 +16.2 
26.58 | +1.7 +1.1 +14.0 +15.1 
12.32 +2.1 +.2 —12.2 +17.3 
18.98 | +.3 +.5 +6.4 +10.5 
45.31 +1.0 +.5 +13.2 +19.8 
23.59 +.2 +.5 +12.8 +13.1 
44.99 1.0 + .8 +16.1 +19.0 
37.35 +2.4 +2. 4 +19 18.3 





1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data subject 


to revision, 


2 Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in 
families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in 


| 
| 


determining the amount of assistance. 
3In addition, supplemental payments were made from general assistance 
funds to an unknown number of families. 





(Continued from page 33) 


RECHTSCHAFFEN, ALLAN. “Psycho- 
therapy with Geriatric Patients: A 
Review of the Literature.” Journal 
of Gerontology, St. Louis, Vol. 14, 
Jan. 1959, pp. 73-84. $2.50. 
Reviews 72 books and articles. 

U. S. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EpDvUCA- 
TION, AND WELFARE. PUBLIC HEALTH 
SERVICE. Health Statistics from 


Bulletin, April 1959 


the U. S. National Health Survey: 
Series B-6, Acute Conditions, Inci- 
dence and Associated Disability, 
United States, July 1957—June 1958; 
Series B-7, Hospitalization, Pa- 
tients Discharged from Short-Stay 
Hospitals, United States, July 1957- 
June 1958. (Public Health Service 
Publication No. 584—B-6, B~—7.) 
Washington: U. S. Govt. Print. 
Off., 1958. 2 vols. B—6, 35 cents; 


B-7, 30 cents. 

Series B-6 gives “statistics on in- 
cidence of acute conditions and num- 
ber of associated restricted-activity 
days, bed-days, work-loss days, and 
school-loss days according to condi- 
tion.” Series B—7 presents “statistics 
for short-stay hospitals on patients 
discharged and days of hospitaliza- 
tion, by selected characteristics of 
the patients, and types of hospitals.” 
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Table 14.—Aid to the permanently and totally disabled: 
Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, 
January 1959 ' 


{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 
payments] 


-ayments to 
Payments ¢ Percentage change from— 





recipients 
Num- 
State ber of December 1958 | January 1958 
” recip- in— in— 
ients Total Co) oe, 
amount age 
—y Amount — Amount 
Total ...... 329,447, $20,756,107, $63.00) +0.5 +1.2) +12.3 +17.0 
Ee 12,831 419,121' 32.66 —.l +.2) +1.9 +2.0 
" RGREESES 7,030 261,133 37.15 —.3 +2.0 +2.4 +9.0 
ERTS 5,138 389,814) 75.87) +4.5 +4.1+469.6 +466.0 
et 5,513 353,650, 64.15 +.5 +6.7 +3.0 +9.7 
ee 2,128 280,638 131.88 + 6 4+3.0 +3.5 —3.0 
eR 309 19,764 63.96 +.7 —.4) +2.7 +4.0 
es Sa ee 2,475 177,098, 71.55 —.2 (?) —.l +7.5 
2 7, 267 439,094) 60.42) +2.4 +7.2) +17.2 +22.4 
eee 7,287 898,391) 51.97 1.3 +1.4 +20.1 +33.8 
Hawaii-__..-- 1,092 77,770; 71.22 —.3 +.4) —3.3 +8.0 
ra 968 68,167, 70.42, +1.0 +1.5) +4.3 +14.0 
SS. 18,272 1,487,045) 81.38 (?) —2.6 +40.0 +37.4 
ae 4,312 347,163, 80.51 —.2 +.9 +.9 +6.4 
. ae 7,832 345,315) 44.09 —.1 —.2) +19.2 +37.8 
eS 15,252 812,943) 53.30, (2) —1.0) +2.5 +9.1 
Maine..____- 1,651 107,808) 65.30 +.7 +.7) +41.2 +48.5 
|! 5,409 347,846 64.31 —.4 —.3 +6.4 +16.4 
Se 9,987 1,131,099) 113.26, +1.5 +2.3) +5.7 +6.4 
ae 3,967 338,168) 85.25) +1.7 +2.0, +22.5 +26.3 
ae 2,089 128,703) 61.61 +.5 +.6) +16.2 +19.2 
es 7,235 213,990, 29.58 +2.6 +2.6 +25.3 25.8 
Se 15,269 888,311, 58.18 +.5 +.5 +2.9 +6.1 
ae 1,480 104,672, 70.72 —.5 —.6 2.1 +5.5 
Se 1,526 108,913; 71.37) +1.2 +6.4 +10.9 +18.8 
- aes 371 32,537) 87.70) +1.4 +2.7; +12.8 +13.7 
> ae 5,674 525,513! 92.62 +1.2 2.2, +15.9 +17.8 
N. Mex....- 2,177 145,306! 66.755 +.9 +.9 +12.0 +32.9 
SS} eee 38,900, 3,854,132) 99.08 (3) +.6 +1.2 +5.5 
ae 17,098 784,318) 45.87 +.4 +1.1) +11.3 22.0 
m. oex...... 1,041 98,158 94.29 +.7 +6.4 2.3 +3.2 
| SE 10,198 699,618 68.60 +.1 +1.4 +12.3 +31.6 
| eS 8,838 719,642 81.43 +.6 +.8) +12.1 +15.3 
RS, 4,985 434,340) 87.13) 42.1 +3.1) +22.4 +21.4 
eee 15,403 905,869 58.81 —.3 +.2) +9.5 +7.5 
| Saas 21,313 187 ,893 8.82 —.1 +1.4 +2.3 +3.3 
J) eee 2,582 205,824! 79.71) +1.4 +2.0) +29.2 +32.1 
Ss eee 7,885 275,042 34.88 +.6 +.5, +2.9 +3.3 
See 1,034 57,076) 55.20) +41.3 +6.5 +8.8 +19.4 
ee 7,021 312,120) 44.46 +.9 +1.6, +49.2 +60.4 
Sees 4,331 224,636 51.87; +2.6 +2.7,+337.9 +381.8 
|, as 2,077 147,188) 70.87; +41.3 +1.5 +12.6 +411.8 
_, +See 767 41,050, 53.52 +41.3 +1.3 +20.0 +20.4 
oO ae 104 2,681; 25.78 +41.0 +.8 +41.0 +29.9 
. ae 5,923 274,377, 46.32 +.7 +7.0 +8.8 +21.2 
ee 6,081 616,886) 101.44 0 +.9 +7.5 +10.3 
Te! ee 7,510 278,804 37.12 —.3 —4.8 -—1.3 —4.8 
aes 1,283 147,327) 114.83 +.5 +20.9) +2.1 +3.8 
eS 532 39,154. 73.60 +1.9 +2.9) +3.7 +7.1 





1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data 
subject to revision. 

2 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

3 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
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Table 15.—General assistance: Cases and payments 
to cases, by State, January 1959: 


{Excludes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 




















payments] 
l l 7 
Paymentsto | ‘ . — 
cases Percentage change from— 
| y - 
State Pree December 1958 | January 1958 
cases aii = 
Total ae Ss 
amount age 

— Amount — Amount 
Total ?_... 466,000 $31,904,000 $68.50 +7.3 +6.7, +18.6 +35.1 

See ees 96 1,200 12.50 (3) (3) (3) (3) 
Alaska-_-.--... 265 16,739 63.17) +17.3 +16.1 +14.2 +9.6 
ae 2,909 123,941, 42.61, +7.9 +7.8 23.3 +23.2 
REM iin nascent 605 7,934 13.11 +49.0 +52.6 +49.4 +48.0 
| ee 39,479 2,159,529. 54.70 +8.7 +5.7, -—2.1 +3.0 
i ST 2,286 111,324 48.70 +12.2 +18.1! —6.2 —4.5 
Oonn.....- 45,999 $456,175 76.04 +9.9 +18.1 +7.1 +12.2 
aes 2,054 128,354 62.49 +8.8 +10.6 +8.2 +8.7 
So, 5 Seen 1,339 96,539 72.10 +3.3 +2.8 +45.9 +56.5 
Se 9,600 |. Oe ees eee ewe ee es Be ns fees Sd 
OR a nae 2,378 53,539, 22.51) —12.8 —22.7, —11.0 —16.5 
Hawaii----.-- 1,302 98,309 75.51 2.5 +5.9 +1.2 +19.1 
_ ae 47 ,837 4,002,638 83.67 +10.3 +7.1) +28.0 +44.9 
S|) 30 ,857 1,201,610 38.94 +15.0 +19.0 +49.9 +49.8 
ee 4,736 192,405 40.63 +8.7 +13.5, —1.1 +3.8 
SS a 2,603 166,826 64.09 +15.6 +15.5, +15.2 +30.1 
- SS 3,473 127,679 36.76, +17.7 +19.5 +3.3 2.0 
OS oo 10,292 490,605 47.67 +41.0 +.6 +85.3 +13.8 
Maine... .... 3,678 178,146 48.44 +9.3 +12.7 +8.0 +22.1 
hae 3,245 200,521. 61.79 +12.4 +13.8 +39.1 +44.2 
es 10,259 736,510 71.79 +4.9 —3.9 +1.1 +6.2 
ee 48 ,306 4,716,169 97.63 +3.9 —3.6 +55.0 +70.4 
Minn----.-.. 9,703 737,903 76.05 +11.1 +11.5 +20.0 +31.9 
See 965 13,859 14.36 0 +.8 —.é +.9 
| ae 8,083 512,962 63.46 +3.3 +3.4 +17.1 +53.0 
Mont. -.....- 1,600 71,195 44.50 +9.4 +7.9 -—7.2 +24.4 
ee 1,562 66,773 42.75 +16.0 +16.6 +4.5 +6.3 
|, Se 670 ON ESAS? eee | Mee eee 
> as 1,301 71,605 55.04 +1.0 —.7; —10.1 -—7.9 
a Sr ae 13,288 1,276,385 96.06 +11.4 +7.6 +23.7 +35.6 
Sl 576 22,830 39.64 0 —-1.5 +4.9 +21.1 
J See 7 42,710 4,081,765 95.57 +9.6 +12.2, +26.6 +39.1 
>. 5 eee 2,739 58,801 21.47, +14.2 +9.1 —26.4 —25.4 
N. Dak.-.-... 830 48,447, 58.37 +34.5 +41.0 +26.5 +44.9 
Ohio 8______. 39, 562 3,126,191; 79.02 —2.4 +8.0 +3.2 +39.5 
es 7,471 117,580 15.74 +2.2 +1.1 —5.3 +5.6 
ae 5,944 419,417 70.56 +15.0 +12.5 +3.0 —.7 
= eee 37,010 2,671,988, 72.20 +10.0 +14.4 +42.0 +51.5 
lt: a 1,527 10,581 6.93 —5.0 —.3 —20.4 —5.1 
_ eee 4,127 287,106 69.57 +14.6 +5.1 —1.3 +1.9 
ee l, 30,718 22.13 +6.5 +2.6 —14.5 —14.5 
i ieee a 38,171 35.64 +7.9 +6.9 —3.6 +3.2 
‘ee 3, 47,960 15.06 +41.4 +7.3, +10.2 —18.2 
. ) aa 9, 0 a eee ssl dinate cade seen be etait inte een 
jj 2 172,585, 70.27, +10.2 +1.4 +10.6 +14.6 
| eee 1 pe RE Re PEM RMT Ra! Er 4 
fe 6 2,912 23.48 —2.4 —-1.0, —2.4 +16.7 
| eee 2, 80,948 37.97 +11.7 +13.4 +10.6 +12.9 
ae 17, 1,334,202 75.73 +5.6 +4.6 +85.4 +11.3 
. eee 2, 97,255 32.93 —1.3 —2.2 +31.2 +30.1 
_. ree ll, 1,041,215 87.70 +6.5 +5.4 +23.4 +32.7 
|. eae: 49,109 65.30 +12.6 +17.5 +24.5 +50.2 





1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data 
subject to revision. 

2 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures because total 
excludes for Indiana and New Jersey an estimated number of cases receiving 
medical care, hospitalization, and burial only and payments for these services. 
—— Idaho; data not available. Percentage changes based on data for 
52 States. 

8’ Percentage change not computed on base of less than 100 cases. 

4 About 8 percent of this total is estimated. 

5 Partly estimated. 

6 Includes an unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospital- 
ization, and burial only, and total payments for these services. 

7 Includes cases receiving medical care only. 

8 Includes 1,519 cases and payments of $41,336 representing supplementation 
of other assistance programs. 

® Estimated on basis of reports from sample of local jurisdictions. 
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